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CHAPTER L 



There is in the northern portion of the 
Grecian Archipelago — and, from beingoutof 
the usual track of vessels, little known even 
to the modern voyager, and in the days of 
which I write still less so — a small island 
called by the mariners of those regions the 
Island of Lissa, though I am not aware 
underwhat name it appears in the English 
charts. In extent it is five or six miles 
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2 THE PIRATE OF 

long, and from two to three broad; its 
lofty sides rise in most places as rocky pre- 
cipices from out of the blue ocean, and 
only on the southern side can anchorage 
ground be found. It appears, on sailing 
round it at a short distance off, to be a barren, 
inaccessible rock — a fit abode only for the 
wild sea^fowl which may be seen-hovering 
round it. Its aspect, on approaching nearer, 
alters, and here and there a pathway, cut in 
in zig-zag down the rock, may be discerned ; 
and at one spot on the north, which appears 
at first to be a mere crevice in the rock, to 
the seaman, who steers boldly towards it, 
an opening is revealed between the lofty 
cliffs, so narrow that the yards of a ship 
might touch either side, yet with the water 
80 deep that one of large tonnagj may 
enter, and find herself in a beautiful basin 
surrounded with a fringe of yellow sand — 
lofty rocks; of many hues, rising on every 
stde with a deep ravine running up into 
the interior, its sides also equally rugged and 
precipitous. Neither tree nor shrub can be 
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seen in this wild but picturesque spot : rock, 
water, sand, and sky are the only component 
parts of the kndscape. At the time I speak 
of a few small light boats were drawn 
up on the beach, and two crafts of con- 
siderably larger size, lay moored in the basin 
or cove. They were long low vessels 
entirely decked over, and fitted to pull 
some twenty oars; they hsd thick stumpy 
masts, and long tapering yards, for lateen 
sails, now stowed fore and aft in the boats. 
1 he sails were bent, the oars being placed 
along the thwarts, and they wore an air which 
showed they would be ready for sea at a 
moment's notice. 

There was somewhat a wicked look about 
them, at the same time they might belong 
to peaceable fishermen; for there were 
several nets hung up on poles along the 
shore, and at times a fevv old men might be 
seen mending them or cleaning the boats. The 
chief communication between the cove or 
basin I have described, and the interior of 
the island was by a narrow pathway, which 

B 2 
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ran along near the bottom of the ravine 
for some distance, and then turning to the 
right with many a zig-zag led along the 
edge of deep precipices till it reached the 
summit of the cliffs. At the very bottom 
of the ravine leaped and sparkled a bright, 
clear rivulet, the only stream in the island. 
It might be seen far up, indeed, at what 
might be called the head of the ravine rush* 
ing forth from between two cliffs, and bound- 
ing down a fall of two or three hundred 
feet in a mass of glittering foam. 

One of the wildest, and most inaccessible 
spots in the island was in that portion to 
the right, or east, of the cove, the point of 
land, indeed, formed by it and the sea, and 
bounded on the north by the ravine. The 
only access to it from the rest of the island 
was from the north-east by a narrow neck 
of land with the sea cliffs on one side, and 
those of the ravine on the other. 

This wild and rugged spot had been 
selected centuries ago, when the then 
powerful republic.of Venice held sway over 
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considerable territories in those seas for the 
erection of a stronghold ; and certainly no 
place could have been better adapted, by its 
position and nature, for defying the attacks 
of an enemy from without, or for guarding 
any rich argosies taking shelter in the bay 
below. It was of course for the purpose of 
protecting their commerce that this rock 
had been seized on, and fortified. It had 
probably also at some other period been 
encreased and strengthened on the land 
side, and occupied for less laudable objects 
than the mere protection of commerce. 
Whatever might have been the original 
intention of its erection audits subsequent 
use, the massive towers and turreted walls 
had long since been disused, and had fallen 
into the decay of years, unheeded and un- 
known, except by a few families of fisher- 
men who had, from generation to generation, 
followed the same occupation. I call them 
fishermen because such was the designation 
they would have given themselves, had they 
been questioned on the subject, and very 
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properly so, for that was the occupation 
they and their fathers had followed from 
time immemorial ; when they happened to 
have no other more lucrative or interesting 
employment. Another change had how- 
ever of late years come over the ancient 
ruins, and though it could not be said that 
they had assumed much of their pristine 
appearance, some of the least dilapidated 
portions, at all events, gave signs of being 
the habitations of human .beings. One 
tower especially had been roofed in as had 
a building attached to it, and smoke had 
been seen to ascend from its hearth ; and 
faces, hitherto strangers to the island, had 
appeared at its windows* The village in 
which most of the old inhabitants of the 
island resided, was on the opposite side of 
the ravine, in a spot almost as inaccessible 
as that on which the castle stood, but some-^ 
what more convenient for a congregation 
of persons, and as it was in a manner for?- 
tified by art, in addition to what nature 
had done, they never found the Turks 
anxious to attempt the no easy task of dis* 
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possessing them. Although the exterior 
of the island was so rugged and unprepos*- 
sessing,and so destitute of verdure and culti- 
vation, there were spots in the interior 
where the orange, the citron, the pear, the 
apple, and the vine flourished in rich 
luxuriance ; the sides of the hilis were 
clothed with olive trees, and the more even 
portions with fields of waving corn, amply 
sufficient for the simple wants of the popu- 
lation; and though cattle might be rare, 
thriving herds of goats found herdage 
among the rocks, and on the narrow ledges 
of the rugged cliffs. In fact everything 
which the mere unsophisticated wants of 
man could require, the island itself supplied, 
except clothing and weapons ; and for the 
purpose of collecting these the misticoes in 
the cove were found extremely useful — No 
spot indeed could be more calculated for 
the abode of peace, innocence and rural 
simplicity; a complete Island Arcadia; and 
80 it would possibly have become, had the 
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inhabitants been less adicted to maritime 
adventure ; but then they would have had 
to go about in the state in which were our 
first parents, before the fall, or to have 
dressed in goat's skins ; and at all events 
they would had no arras to defend them- 
selves against the Turks — ^so that their 
frequent naval expeditions might have been 
prompted by the excess of their patriotism, 
and would therefore, to say no more about 
them, have been most laudable. 

But the part of the island with which 
we are most interested, is that to the east 
of the bay, where the ruined castle was 
situated. The tower which I have described 
as having been rendered somewhat habitable, 
stood in a position by which it commanded 
an extensive view to the southward and 
eastward, as also of the bay or cove below. 
Yet, although placed apparently in so ex- 
posed a situation, so completely surrounded 
was it by rocks of the same hue as the 
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StoDe of which it was coostracted, that at 
a short distaDce off only, od the sea, it could 
in no way be distinguished from them. 

1 must introduce the reader to an apart- 
ment in the upper part of the said tower^ 
which possessed two windows, one lookiug 
to the south, the other into the core. 

The room presented an appearance which 
could not at all have been expected from 
the condition of the outside. It was fur* 
nisbed not odI; completely, but most richly 
and luxuriously, yet ia a way which shewed 
that the hand of a professional artist had 
not been employed. The floor was covered 
with a Turkey carpet of the most valuable 
description, and round the room in Oriental 
style were arranged couches, with the softest 
cushions, and carved with thick silks of 
varied patterns. The wa!b were lined with 
damask hangings of a light blue, and the 
ceiling was arranged in the form of a tent, 
composed of cottons which bad probably 
been fabricated in the looms of England^ 
8 5 
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There were tables in the room, and seats 
scattered about around them. 

Besides the hangings on the walls, they 
were ornamented with pictures of much 
value, and racks of arms, richly chased, 
and arranged so as to form many fanciful 
devices. 

The whole appearance of the apartment 
showed that it had been hurriedly fitted up 
with lavish disregard of expense^ and with 
materials, which might have been most con- 
veniently at hand, but were not originally 
intended for the purpose to which they 
were devoted. The arrangements, also, 
were such as a seaman might be supposed 
to have made, more, probably, than any 
other person. The room had an occupant 
^— a young and very beautiful girl. Her 
beauty was of the pensive cast. She had 
large, black, gazelle eyes, a clear, olive com- 
plexion, clear as purity itself, and a figure 
slight and graceful, with a cast of feature 
of the most classic mould. As she sat at 
the window, gazing out on the blue sea, 
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ever and anoD^ a slight roseate tinge would 
appear in her soft cheeky and vanish rapidly 
as the thoughts which made it rise. Her 
costume was rather fanciful than either 
Grecian, or of any other people, and though 
el^ant and becoming, she appeared to have 
formed it from a profuse supply of costly 
materials, placed at hw disposal. It par^ 
took) however, of the character of the 
dress of the East^ though European taste 
might have been detected in it. 

She seemed . very sad^ for^ though she 
held a book in her hand, with which she 
was apparently endeavouring to divert her 
attention from melancholy thoughts, her 
eyes would constantly wander over the wide 
blue sea, the only object visible from the 
window; and a pearly drop from her dark 
eye would steal down her cheek, and fall 
unheeded on the page before her^ while an 
unconscious sigh would burst from her 
heaving bosom% 

There was evidently a weight on her 
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yoang heart, a grief which was wearing out 
the elasticity of her spirits, withering her 
glorious beautj, and making her aged before 
her time* Perchance, she mourned the ab«- 
sence of one she loved, and was wearied 
with anxiety for his return — ^perhaps, the 
canker worm of remorse was at work 
within her, for a fault 'committed and irre- 
trievable, — perhaps, she was the victim of 
lawless outrage, a captive against her will 
— perhaps, she had been severed from all 
she loved on earth, and the bright hopes 
of life had been blasted for ever. At last, 
she closed her book, with a smile ; but it was 
one of pain and bitterness at the hopeless- 
ness of her attempt to divert her mind 
from the contemplation of the present. A 
guitar, such as is generally used in Italy, 
lay on the divan near her. She took it up, 
and ran her fingers over the strings. For 
a few minutes, she struck a plantive air in 
consonance with her feelings; and then, al- 
most unconsciously, she added, hier voice 
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to the strain in a rich flow of melody. 
Her words, too, were sad, and the language 
was that of Italy. 



NINA'S SONG. 



The e&rth is all as lovely here — ; 

The sky as bright and fair, 
And flowers of every hue and shade, 

Perfume the southern air. 
The sparkling sea lays at my feet, 

So clear, it seems a lake, 
And tiny waves, with snowy crest, 

Alone the silence break ; 
And yet I weep from day to day 
For that loved home, now far away ! 

I almost wish, 'twere not so like 

My loved Italian land, 
Its southern flowers, its gorgeous skies, 

Blue sea, and golden sand. 
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For while I gaze, a whiBpering Toiec 
Steals aadlj thro' my brain, 

And tells me, I must never hope 
To see that spot again. 

And I must weep, from day to day, 

For that loved home, now far away 1 

I close my eyes, and fancy paints 

So vividly and clear, 
Each lovely spot, each well-known sound, 

To mem'ry ever dear* 
I hear again the vesper bell, 

€himing to evening prayer ; 
While the cheerful song of the Gondolier^ 

Floats thro* the balmy air. 
And thus I dream *till dawn of day. 
Of that fair home, now far away ! 

And yet the chain which binds me here 

Is dearer far to me. 
Than the beauties of my palace land. 

Girt by the glorious sea. 
For his dear love^ I left them all. 

And while that love is mine, 
If dreary wastes^ were now my home, 

Think not I would repine. 
Yet still one thought, from day to day, 
Tells of my home, now far away I 
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But if Us lore ehoiild evnr fcde, 

lake twilight o'er tikis Afom, 
And wlix^ered wwds of teBdameaay 

Now mine — he lieard no moi^ I 
Tlioi no lopitMidi dial] meet his eur. 

No weeding meet lus eje. 
Fd lemve him ere he formed the wish. 

And lemve him, hut to die. 
For I would seek, ere doee of da j, 
Denthy in that home, now hr awaj ! 



As she ceased, a tap was heard at the 
door ; and she bidding whoeyer was without 
to enter, a young girl appeared, and clos^ 
ing the door, approached her. She wore 
the red, embroidered, Oreek cap, with her 
hair hanging in two long plaits behind, 
full trousers, and a silk vest, reaching to 
the knees. Her age might have been about 
fourteen, and she was very pretty, with 
black, flashing eyes, and a figure rather full 
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than slight, and somewhat below the com- 
mon height, and a countenance to which 
health and spirits, gave an animated ex- 
pression, which would have made features 
far inferior to hers appear to advantage. 

She seated herself on a cushion at the 
feet of the young lady, with an aflfectionate 
familiarity, and looking up in her face, said, 
in the soft tongue of modern Greece — 

''Oh, do continue those sweet strains, 
lady. Though they made me sad, I came 
up on purpose to listen to them, and to 
make my heart lighten the grief of yours 
by sharing it with you/^ 

•' Thanks, my good Mila. You are ever 
kind," answered the lady, and though she 
spoke Romaic she had difficulty in express- 
ing herself. " I value your love the more 
that I possess that of no other." 

*'Your sweet temper, and your sweet 
voice have won you more friends than you 
suppose lady," answered the Greek girl. 
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*' My young brother would die for you I 
know, and my old grandfather Vlacco has 
his heart softened towards you I am sure/* 

" Does Vlacco feel pity for me ? Then 
would he, do you think, allow us to wander 
forth to explore this rocky island ? I am 
weary of remaining shut up in so small a 
compass, for so long a time." 

" I will try and persuade him lady, and 
if it is not contrary to his orders I think 
he will allow us to go together,** returned 
the girl. " But you know, lady, since the 
futile attempt of Siguier Paolo your brother, 
to carry you oflF, you have constantly been 
watched." 

" I know it, and therein is my misery — 
He knows I would not quit him if I could ; 
and how can a weak girl escape from this 
rock-bound prison except — ^^ she paused 
and looked at the deep blue sea which lay 
at their feet, — " except it were to seek that 
rest which can be found, by one like me^ 
only beneath the calm bosom of yonder 
ocean*'' 
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'' Ob ladj, let not such dreadful thoughts 
enter into your mind/' exclaimed the 
young Greek, looking up at her with a 
face in which pity blended with alarm/' 
" Come, we will wander forth as you 
wish it, far into the country — the change 
of scene, the fresh air and exercise will 
cheer your spirits, and I am sure my grand- 
father will not deny our request to be 
allowed a little freedom." 

A silk scarf and such boots as the 
Turkish women wear when they venture 
abroad, completed the Italian lady's walking 
costume, and following the young Greek, 
they descended from her lofty tower. The 
flight of the steps which led to the ground, 
was steep and narrow, and were the same 
^hich had been used in former days, re- 
paired in places where the stones had given 
way, by woodwork slightly run up. This, 
a few strokes of an axe would serve to de- 
stroy, and the summit of the tower would 
be immediately rendered inaccessible. The 
story immediately beneath the one inhabited 
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by tbe lady, was fitted up as a residence, 
though with much less attention to comfort 
and elegance. There were several couches 
for sleeping, and a few seats and tables; 
but in the corners of the room furthest from 
the windows were piled up in one chests 
and bales of goods, silks, cottons, and 
woollen cloths ; in another, a collection of 
arms, muskets, and cutlasses, and boarding- 
pikes. There were a few small brass guns, 
some mounted on carriages, and others on 
swivels such as are carried on the gunnels 
of ships, or on the bows of boats, and there 
were shot and cases which looked as if they* 
contained powder. Indeed there was alto* 
gether a large collection of valuable goods; 
and arms and amunition sufficient to pro* 
tect it if the men were found to use them. 
In the recesses for the windows, which 
were very narrow, were fitted platforms 
which were evidently intended to place the 
gun carriages on, as there were ring-bolts 
to which to make breechings fast, in order 
to prevent their running too far back at 
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the recoil. The windows as in the story 
above looked down on the harbour, and 
seaward, but there was another on the land- 
side which commanded a view of the nar- 
row neck of land which led to the platform 
on which the castle stood. The lower part 
of the tower was much in the same state in 
which it had been left centuries before. 
The first story, as it were, had disappeared, 
so that there was an empty space for what 
may be called the height of two stories, and 
as there were no windows of any description 
it appeared dark and dreary in the extreme. 
-A steep path led round it several times till 
it reached the gateway, which looked 
towards the sea and the most inaccessible 
part of the cliflf. Any person on entering 
this lower division would not have supposed 
from what he could observe that the upper 
part would have afforded so great a con- 
trast by the richness and luxury displayed 
there — On a more minute examination 
however, of the basement floor, it would 
have been discovered that a stage had 
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been raised from the earth, on which were 
placed a number of large jars of wine, casks 
of olives, cases of figs, and sacks of com 
and other grain; indeed, provision sufficient 
to support a body of men for a considerable 
time. There were also some heavier guns 
than those seen above, and spars and cord- 
age, and other munitions for fitting out a 
ship. 

The bottom of the flight of steps, by 
which the two young girls had descended, 
led to the side of this chamber farthest 
from the door, and they had some little 
difficulty, after leaving the bright light, 
reigning through the upper regions, in 
finding their way across it. The Greek 
then, with her little hand, struck the door 
as hard as she was able, to call the attention 
of some one without to open it; but the 
noise she made was insufficient for the 
purpose. At last she was obliged to try 
the effect of her voice. 

" It is I, your grandchild. Mila ! open 
the door, I say ; open the door, Vlacco, ' 
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fibe exclaimed, but no one answered to her 
call. '' So he thought I was going to 
remain some time with you, lady, and I 
verily believe he has gone off his post. 
Now if we could but have managed to get 
the doors open, we might have gone out 
without his leave, and when he comes back 
he would find the birds flown/^ 

"It is useless wishing that/^ said the 
Italian, " The door is too strongly fastened 
and it shews me that I am a prisoner, and 
no longer trusted ; let us return up-stairs.'' 

The Greek girl thought a little, as if 
unwilling to give up their object. 

" We will do as you propose, lady,'* she 
said at last. "But we will not let him 
know that we came down, and are aware 
that he leaves his post, so another day he 
may not fasten the gate, and we may get 
out and wander where we like, without 
asking his leave/' 

They were about returning, when little 
Mila exclaimed — 

" Stay ! I think I hear him coming, and 
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we wc&'t tell him we have been waiting, 
but after be has been a here a little, I will 
ask to be let out." 

They waited accordingly for some time, 
during which some person was heard moving 
slowly about outside, when little Mila again 
exclaimed as loud as she could call — 
" Vlacco, Vlaoco ; let me out I say, grand- 
father, you have bolted the door, as if a 
storm was blowing to burst it open." 

At last the bolt was withdrawn, and 
the door opening, an old Greek, with white 
locks escaping from under his red cap, and 
a thick, grey moustache, stood before them. 
He had a rough, weather-beaten counte- 
nance, and dark eyes deeply sunk in his head 
with a very stern expression. His appear- 
ance was altogether forbidding, and his 
countenance was one which it would make 
any person very uncomfortable to look at, 
who knew that his life depended on the 
amount of mercy and pity to be found in 
his bosom. He must have been a powerful 
active man in his youth, but a weight of 
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years had sadly pulled down his strength, 
and palsied his once unfaltering hand. 

" What a noise you make, little one. 
You seem to be in a great hurry to get out 
of the gilded cage/^ he exclaimed, not see- 
ing the Italian who stood in the shade. 
When, however, she stepped forward, he 
altered his tone, which became as courteous 
as his gruff nature would allow. *' Pardon, 
lady," he said, " I was not aware of your 
presence. " What is it you wish ?'* 

" Why, we wish to wander forth, and 
explore the island, grandfather,^' answered 
the young girl, speaking for the Italian, 
who had difficulty both in comprehending 
old Ylacco's way of speaking, and in 
answering him in Romaic. " Now I will 
not hear any excuses ; I am going with the 
lady who is ill, and will pine to death if 
she is kept shut up in this way; and if you 
dt) not think we are able to take care of 
ourselves you can come too. It is a pity 
we have not got wings, and then you might 
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clip them as they do those of the wild sea 
fowl, to prevent their flying away." 

The old Greek offered a number of ob- 
jections to the project, among others that 
if anything happened to the lady, his life 
would pay the forfeit, but they were all 
overruled by his grandchild, who laughed 
at his fears, and at length she and the 
Italian set out on their expedition. They 
took the way along the neck of land, of 
which I have spoken, among rocks which 
tQwered up in many fantastic shapes, with- 
out a sign of vegetation on their weather* 
worn summits, and overlooking precipices, 
which descended many hundred feet of per- 
pendicular height into the sea below. At 
last they emerged from this wilder tract, 
and descending a gentle slope covered with 
many a sweet-scented shrub, on which the 
bees delight to rest, they looked down into 
the centre of the island. Here a scene of 
a nature totally different to what they had 
left met their view. Every spot of ground 
was cultivated to the utmost extent. Below 

YOL. IL c 
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their feet ivas an orange grove, the trees 
of which were laden with the ripening 
fruit ; the side of a neighbouring hill 
was covered with vines wide spreading 
along trellises gracefully arranged. Several 
orchards of apple and pear trees were seen 
in the distance; Beyond were fields of 
Indian corn waving in the breeze, and on 
the higher ground millet and barley were 
seen growing. 

" We may boast, lady, that our island is 
not altogether the barren rock those might 
suppose, who have looked forth only from 
the windows of the castle/' said ATila. 
" And from yonder hill to the north let us 
enjoy the view over the whole of it, if you 
will venture so far.'* 

The Italian expressed her readiness to 
go there, for though, as she said, she had 
before visited it, a long time since then 
had passed away. 

As the two young girls passed through 
the fields, several husbandmen, employed in 
them, gazed at them ^ith a somewhat 
furious look, but they all knew the grand- 
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danghter of dd Vbu»o» and quickly com- 
duded who her companion was. The view 
from* the annnnit of the hill» which was the 
highest part of the ialaiid, extended, as Mila 
had said, imt only oYer the whole of the 
island, hot embraced a wide circle of the 
aarronnding sea, and of many a nei^bour- 
ing isle and. islet, which appeared in every 
direction, rising from the bosom of the 
deep, some with their outlines dear and 
defined, others .of varioiia shades of blue» 
the most distant seeming like fiunt clouds 
floatii^ in the horimn. They had enjoyed 
for some time from this rooky post the 
iH-eese which in that eloTated position came 
cool and refreshing, when the quick eye of 
little Mila discerned a white sail, a mere 
speck, upon the blue sea. It skimmed 
rapidly along, and approached the island. 
They watched the vessel with breathless 
attention. 

'' She has two masts ; she is a brig of 
some size,'' cried the island girl, who was 

C 2 
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well accnstomed to distinguish the di£ferent 
rigs of vessels. 

^^ It is, it must be his bark,'' exclaimed 
the Italian. **0h! let us hurry to meet 
him, or he may come and find me absent." 

^^ The brig cannot arrive till long after 
vre shall reach the tower/' answered the 
Greek girl, following, however, the wishes 
of her companion. 

On reaching the tower they saw the 
shores of the bay below, crowded with 
people, all bustle and animation, in expect- 
ation of the approaching sail ; but neither 
of the girls could determine from the great 
distance at which she still was, whether 
she were indeed the looked for brig or a 
stranger. 
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CHAPTER IT. 



A BRIGHT moeo was floating in the pure 
^ther of that lovely clime, as the lone, 
under all sail, glided ont from the calm 
waters of the harbour of Yaletta on to the 
open sea. No sooner had she got beyond 
the shelter of St Elmo than she heeled 
over to the force of a brisk north-westerly 
breeze, which sent her through the water 
at the rate of some seven or eight knots 
an hour, to the no small satisfaction of all 
on board. No time had been lost in getting 
ready for sea. The purser had got off 
his stores with unusual despatch ; the first 
lieutenant had received what he required 
from the dockyard ; the officers, who were 
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on shore, bad been sent for and collected ; 
sea stock had been laid in by the caterers 
of the gun room and midshipmen's mess, 
atid Signer Michael, from Nix Mangiare 
Stairs^had not neglected to send the groceries 
which were ordered; little was forgotten, 
and no one was left behind. The com- 
mander had been the most busy, and those 
who saw the calm and composed way in 
which be went about the business in which 
be was occupied, could scarcely have sup- 
posed the anguish which had sa lately rent 
his mind* Aft^r he had sp(^en to his. first 
liautenant, he had again, gone on shore, and 
tried to find out the three : Greeks who had 
deposed to having been robbed by pirates, 
but as they had quitted Malta he looked 
over the copies of their depositions^ and 
he there found it stated that the vessel 
which had attacked theirs was a large 
polaccabrig, supposed tobe the ^^ Sea Hawk," 
and there- was further a full description of 
her imd her commander. The boatman, 
Manuel, was examined^ bat little could be 
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gleaned from: him bat a deecription of the 
pwson he had pat on board the Speronara 
which answered to that given bj the Greeks ; 
and the oonclusion arrived at was, the 
correct one, that he was no other than 
Zappa himself, and that he had employed 
(he Speronara merely to bring him to Malta 
and to carry him on board bis own vessel, 
which mast have remained all the time in 
the offing. It might be supposed that Cap- 
tain Fleetwood would first have g<me in 
search of the Speronara, but he conridered 
that by so doing he should lose much valu- 
able time without a prospect of gaining 
any adequate information, and he therefore 
resolved at once to sail to the eastward, 
touching at Cephalonia, on the chance of 
learning something to guide his future 
course. 

The moment the object of the voyage 

was known, there was not a man or boy on 

•board who did not zealously enter into it; 

and many became almost as eager to fall in 

with the '^Sea Hawk/' and to recover thepri- 
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oners, if any were still alive, as could bare 
been the commander himself. It was the 
universal subject of conversation, morning, 
noon^ and night, in the gun-room, the 
midshipmen's berth, and at the messes of 
the petty -officers and men. Many a mid* 
night watch was made to pass rapidly away 
by discussions as to the probabilities of 
their success, and with yarns of length, in- 
.termiuable, about pirates and robberies on 
the high seas. 

Far too sacred were held the feelings of 
the commander to allow any one to allude 
even to the i^ubject to him ; and though he 
doubtlessly thought more than any one 
else about it, be endeavoured to maintain 
his usual tranquil exterior. It was sad, 
however, to perceive that anxiety was ra- 
pidly thinning his cheek, and dimming the 
lustre of his eye, though it could not 
quench the fire which would urge him to 
continue the search as long &s life endured. 
He remained much in bis cabin, pouring 
over charts of the Greek Archipelago, and 
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fitudying all the books he possessed, describ- 
ing the islands. When he camie on deck, 
it was to glean information from those who 
had visited that part of the Mediterranean; 
or to discass with Saltwell the plan of 
operations he had commenced arranging ; 
but in the details of which, he purposed to 
be guided by the accounts h6 should receive 
wherever they touched. 

Every sail they sighted was overhauled^ 
provided she did not lead them much out 
of their course, in the hopes of gaining 
tidings, either of the survivors of the Zo- 
diac's crew, or of the Pirate brig, and also 
to urge those, bound in the same direction, 
to aid in the search. 

Every one on board the lone prayed for 
a fair wind, and plenty of it to carry them 
along rapidly to the scene of their operations. 
The officers, who could but sympathise with 
their captain, from having known Ada 
Garden were, of course, the most eager, 
and never, perhaps, were a set of men col- 

C 5 
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leotedy better able to aid in accomplUli^g 
the same object. 

Mr. Saltwell, the first liaiUmaDt^ was a 
fost^rate officer. He had beea constaiitljfi 
before at sea as a first lieatoia&t ; fop 
thoo^ bis good qualitiea were knowD m 
the iisryice, he had yery Httle intereat 
Whatever was the work in band^ he ooq-* 
triyed to get it done in the best possible 
way without noise or trouble, so that he 
was always liked by tiie men ; and the ships 
in which he served, were kept in excellent 
order. In appearance he was slight and 
dark,, for his countenance was well bronzed- 
by tropical suns, and he was too active to 
grow fat. His manners were gentlemanly, 
though he had a remarkably small amount 
of soft s%wder about him; and, all sincerity 
himself, he could not believe that people 
were speaking falsely^ to him ; and was^ at 
times, rather apt to come out roundly with 
the truth, to the astonishment of those who 
heard him; so that he was clearly not fitted 
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to be a coartier^ Captain Fleetwood had 
a great respect and regard for him, as he 
knew him wdl^ for they had before served 
together. 

The second lieutenant, Henry Linton, 
was a young man of good family, and con- 
siderable interest. • He had been made a 
lieutenant as soon as he had served his 
time, and he expected shortly to receive 
his commander^s commission. He was a 
very gentlemanly, amiable fellow, and as he 
had good sense, and much observation, and 
had always attended to his duty, he was a 
very fair seaman, and a good officer. In 
his heart of hearts he rather pitied, not to 
say despised, Saltweli, for his want of the 
polish he possessed, and his indifference to 
the elegances of life — though he was not un- 
able to appreciate his messmate's frankness 
of manner, and truthfulness of character. 
His foible was his admiration for the poets, 
and his belief that he could write poetry, 
and was a first-rate critic. 

The purser, Mr. Jones, was an honest, 
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pains-taking man, with a large family, and 
he came to sea for their benefit, after having 
nearly given up the service, 

Than the master, no one in the service 
was a better navigator. He was a self- 
taught genius, for he had gone to sea ori- 
ginally before the must, and even in thaj; 
capacity had found time to gain instruc- 
tions in navigation, geography, history, and 
many other sciences. He was, for some 
time, rated as a schoolmaster of a frigate, 
and afterwards entered as a master's as- 
sistant, and was soon promoted to the rank 
of master. Mr. Norton was, notwithstand- 
ing his early associates, a man of pleasing, 
gentlemanly manners, and a real favourite 
with all hands, and his vast fund of infor- 
mation and anecdote made him a great 
acquisition to a mess« 

The surgeon, Mr. Viall, was, for a won- 
der, an Englishman. He was supposed to 
be able to amputate limbs with great accu- 
racy, and was a very respectable man. 
Though he had been some years at sea, he 
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had never contrived to learn any thing 
about naatical affairs ; and one day, in 
Malta harbour, he went on board a large 
merchantman, which happened to be brought 
up at no great distance from his ship, and 
was going below before he discovered that 
he had got into the wrong box. 

The assistant-surgeon, O'Farrall, was an 
Irishman, and much more of- a character. 
He had, shortly before the time of which I 
speak, come to sea, for the first time. A 
day or two after he had joined the lone, 
one of the marines insulted him by quiz- 
zing his Irish brogue, so he forthwith lodged 
his complaint with Mr. Saltwell. The first 
lieutenant desired him to point out the 
man. 

"Faith, I don't remember exactly the 
cut of his mug,'' said he. ^' But I made 
sure of knowing the spalpeen again by 
that same, that his name is Tower." 

"How do you know that his name is 
Tower ? — I think he must have deceived 
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70a. We hav'nt a man of that name on 
board.'' 

'^Oh! by — he could'nt decave me, 
UiBiitenant darlin, then, for thoagh he did'nt 
recdieot it, Til be sworn, or he'd a kept a 
more dacent tongue in his mouth, I saw his 
name of Tower graven on his musket" 

Most of the other members of the mid- 
shipmen's berth I have already described. 

There was a mate of the name of Grum* 
mit, who had been, for some yeaYs, waiting 
for his promotion ; but was of so hopeful 
a disposition, that he always expeoted his 
commission out by the following packet; 
and there was a master's assistant, called 
Samuel Spike, who considered himself 
capable of commanding the allied fleets of 
Europe ; and a clerk, named Smith, who 
intended when he had made his fortune, 
and retired from the service, to become 
first Lord of the Treasury ; but as these 
delusions did not prevent them from attend- 
ing to thdr duties, and they certainly ap- 
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peared to coniribote tbtj moch to thie hap* 
piness of the young men who entertained 
tbem — nobodj interfered with them. I 
OQght not to forgei to mention,, among the 
offieerS) the boatswain^ gunner, and car« 
penter. The most remaiJiLaUe ciroumataoM 
connected with. them, waa that thdr names 
were respectiTely Brown, Black, and White. 
They were all good seamen, and properly 
impressed with the. importance of their 
offices. If Brown had, like his superiors, a 
weakness, it was in the bdief that not a 
boatswain in the service oould pipe better, 
or had a louder voice than himself, as also 
that he deserved a much higher rating than 
he possessed. 

The master and several officers in the 
gun*roomc were great yarn spinners — a 
very useful acQomplishment where books 
are scarce. Many a good tale was told ; 
but alas I few were noted for the advantage 
of the public. Perhaps they would not 
have appeared to such advantage, had they 
been printed. One, however, has reached 
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me. — ^It was told by a chaplain of aline of 
battle ship, lying at Malta harbour, who 
was taking a cruise for the sake of his 
health, in the brig. All the mess were 
seated round the table, after dinner, with 
the exception of the officer of the watch, 
when the reverend Mr. Leolin thus be- 
gan : I 

'' Many years ago, soon after 1 entered 
holy orders, I joined the old — — , 74, in 
the West Indies. We were, for the most 
part, stationary at Fort Royal ; and 1 had 
not been there many months before I be- 
gan to feel the ill effects of the climate. I 
was, therefore, advised to make a short 
cruise, to try what change of air would do 
for my health. My elder brother, at that 

time, commanded the ^ brig-of-war, on 

the same station ; and, as he had fortu- 
nately just before come into harbour, and 
was again ready for sea, I applied for, and 
without difficulty obtained, leave to embark 
with him. 
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'^As we were getting . under weigh we 
received orders to proceed to the south- 
ward, to look out for a piratical schooner, 
which had been committing great depreda* 
tions on our mercantile shipping. Al- 
though there was every probability of some 
bard fighting — work rather out of my line^ 
I must own— -of course I would not, on 
that account, quit my brother ; I was, in 
truth, most happy to feel that I should be 
by his side on such an occasion. 

"As I promised to give you the story of 
another man, not an adventure of my own, 
I must be. brief with my introduction, 
though I might spin you a tolerably long 
yarn about our voyage. 

'^ For some weeks we cruised up and 
down, hearing occasionally of the pirate by 
his misdeeds, but as he had probably dis- 
covered that a ship-of-war was in search of 
him, he continued for a long time to keep 
out of our way. At last, one afternoon, 
about sundown, we sighted a strange sail 
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in the south-west. For some time we were 
in .doubts what she ooald be, till at last she 
was proQOttnced to be a large schoooer, 
Jiove»to on tiie starboard tack. It was sup* 
posed, that if she wbs the piratical o'aft we 
were in search of, she had mistaken ns for 
ft' merchantmui, probably expecting one in 
that latitude^ and tiiat she would not at- 
tempt to avoid usi We accordingly kept a 
steady course towards her, without making 
more sail, but as soon as it was dark we 
cracked on erery stitch of caoTass we cotdd 
carry, till we came within a couple of n^les 
of wh^e we judged her to be. We then 
Aortened sail, lest we should alarm her, for 
there was a bright moon well up in the sky^ 
and if she had not altered her position we 
should soon see each other. 

^' ' By Jove tiie villain has grown wary, 
and is off r exclaimed my brother, as he 
walked the deck mth his night-glass under 
his «rm. ^ I have no doubt but that she 
was the rascally ^^Wolf,'' and is along way to 
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wiiidwftrd of' us, where we shall never catch 
her. We are out of luck^ — ^patience.' 

'^ Scarcely had he spoken, when a broad 
spread of canTass appeared as if rising from 
oat of tiie ocean, bbwn like a sefr-mist 
right down upon ns. 

*^ ^ EUtrra Y' cried several of the officers^ 
stmtdtaneonslj^ Uhe Wolf,! and.no mistake 
about the matter, or she would not. have lU^ 
tempted that trick/ 

'*She had stripped her masts of all her 
canvass to avoid being: observed by. the 
vessel she intended to make her prize. 

* " 60 to your quarters,, my men;' cried 
my brother:, ^^ow, no noise. .If yxm wish 
to take thai vesse),. you mosfc not let her 
find out that we h&vet guns on board, till we 
are up with her; and then give her .every 
shot you can fire.' 

^^The men .knew tiimr duty, and want 
sUefttly to their quartOB ; the stranger 
steadily advanced^ till, just as she was get- 
ting within range of our guns, she seemed 
to suspect something; and, to our great 
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disappointment^ she suddenly hauled her 
wind and stood away on a bowline. ^ We 
will be up to him,' said my brother, to the 
first lieutenant. ^ Instead of following we 
will stand steadily on, as if we had nothing 
to do but to get to the end of our voyage ; 
the chances are, the " Wolf' will fancy that, 
notwithsthnding her fears, we are the vessel 
she is in search of, and will soon be about 
and after us.' 

*^ His predictions proved correct. In a 
short time we saw her hovering on our 
weather-quarter ready to run down upon us 
like an eagle on its prey. We accordingly 
made more sail, as if afraid of her, but by 
following the oft-repeated stratagem of 
dragging a sail overboard, we so deadened 
the vessel's way, that she rapidly gained on 
us. The full moon shone forth with tran- 
quil splendour from the clear, blue sky, upon 
the dancing waves, shining like burnished 
gold, and cast its full light upon the spread 
of white canvass the stranger bore aloft, 
making her look like some mighty iceberg 
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about to overwhelm us with its weight. 
Lovely and calm was the scene, soon to be 
so cruelly disturbed by man's evil pas- 
sions I 

*^ The larboard guns were manned, the 
sail-trimmers being kept in readiness to 
work the ship. We, it must be remembered, 
were running free, with the stranger to 
windward. On came the rover, as we 
deemed him, in all his pride, feeling certain 
of an easy conquest and a rich prize as the 
reward of victory. He evidently intended 
to run alongside and pour in his broadside, 
but we were a match for him, for, no sooner 
did we get within short-range of each other's 
guns, than suddenly putting down our helm 
and hauling our wind, we luffed across his 
bows, raking him fore and aft, without his 
being able to return a shot While he was 
thus taken by surprise and thrown into 
complete confusion, we tacked and gave him 
the benefit of our other broadside, which 
appeared to commit great damage among 
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his spars and rigging; Our greataim was 
to cripple him, sotisto prevent him from 
hauling his wind and escaping us; Imt this, 
as it afterwards appeared, the man^ who 
commanded her, had no thought of doing. 
Ou tht) contrary, he seemed anxious, by the 
way he was manceuvring, to lay his ship 
along-side ours and to fight it out. My 
brother, between the intervals of firing, now 
hailed to ask what ship she was» and if she 

surrendered to his Mnjesty's brig , 

but he received 'Bo.response,' besides a low 
muttered curse, followed by a rattling of 
shot ; nor were the • private night^signals, 
carried at our mast-head, in any way an- 
swered. By this time both vessels were 
again nearly before the wind, keeping up a 
running fight, broadside to broadside, at the 
distance of fifty yards or so. There was 
now no doubt of the stranger's character, 
he was evidently the pirate of whom we 
were in search ; and, to do him justice, 
after recovering from his first surprise, on 



discovering that he liad caught a Tartar, 
he fought his ship bravely. This work con- 
tinaed for some time, till two of oar men 
were killed and several wounded, when my 
brother determined to put an end to the 
combat by running the enemy on board. 
For this purpose we kept edging up towards 
her, and it was much facilitated by our 
shooting away some of her after spars, which 
prevented her from hauling her wind, even 
if she had attempted it^ which she did not do. 
Our boarders were all ready, so were the 
pirate-crew, when, with a loud crash, the 
two vessels met, and were locked in a deadly 
embrace. The moon veiled her calm light 
behind a cloud, in very sorrow at the work 
of havoc and destruction going forward ; 
the cannon roared, their flashes lighting up 
the scene ; loud cries and . curses arose of 
men worked up to fury and desperation — 
shrieks of anguish and despair — the reports 
of pistols — the clash of cutlasses — demons 
must have rejoiced that men were perform- 
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ing their task upon earth, while angels 
wept at their deeds of des traction. 

** Although the pirate-crew outnumbered 
ours, they had suffered very severely at the 
eommencement of the action, and they 
fought with a bad cause, while our men had 
everything to stimulate them to exertion. 
My brother, with his boarders, wa^ the first 
to make the attack by meeting the enemy 
on his own deck. It was a desperate hand- 
to-hand fight, and I trembled for the safety 
of one I dearly loved. Now, he with his 
men were almost driven back to his own 
ship ; now he advanced a few feet, again to 
lose ground ; but the courage of the pirates 
gradually failed — their oflScers were killed 
or wounded — their captain, in despair, after 
attempting to blow up the ship, cast him- 
self overboard ; and, at last, the remainder 
leaped below or threw down their arms, and 
asked for quarter. 

" The pale morning light broke forth be- 
fore the combat was over ; and, as the sun 
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rose above the ocean, his rays glittered on 
the blood-stained deck of the prize, strewed 
with the wounded, the dying, and the 
dead; the sails rent, the spars shattered 
and the rigging hanging in disarray. My 
employment was clearly defined : I attended 
to the wounded, and endeavoured to call 
the dying pirates to a sense of their awful 
state, and to repentance for their transgres- 
sions ; while our - crew had abundance of 
work in securing the prisoners, and in re- 
pairing the damages of both the ships. I 
need not describe my feelings when I saw 
my brother safe/ it enabled me better to 
perform the arduous task which had de- 
volved on me. 

^^ Among the pirate crew a young man 
was brought on board badly wounded, whose 
countenance exhibited such an expression 
of deep melancholy and despair, that I 
could not help feeling compassion for him ; 
indeed, I persuaded myself that he must 
be less guilty than his companions. They 

VOL. II. D 
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were, or their physiognomies woefully belied 
theiDy for they were as tillanous a set of 
scoundrels as were ever collected together, 
and their captain, if report spoke true, 
was the greatest miscreant of them all. I 
attended daily by the bed-side of the un-- 
happy youth I speak of, and I had hopes, 
although he said little, that I had worked 
on his mind some impression of the awful 
state in which he was placed; but as he 
recovered his strength his obduracy of heart 
appeared to return, and he seemed to have 
persuaded himself that he should escape 
the punishment of his crimes. It was hard 
for him to believe that an ignominious 
death by the hands of the executioner most 
assuredly awaited him on his arrival in 
port. From my heart I pitied him. 

'^ After a long beat we at length entered 
Port Eoyal in triumph, with our prize, 
and were thanked by all the merchants for 
the service we had rendered them. The 
pirates were tried without delay; one of 
them turning King's evidence, and being 
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all convicted of numerous robberies, and 
the most atrocious murders on the high 
seas, were sentenced to death. 

*^ The evening before his execution the 
young man I spoke of sent to entreat me 
to visit him. I accordingly gladly acceded 
to his wish. I found him heavily ironed 
and chained to the ground, in a room with 
a strongly-grated window, where three of 
his piratical shipmates were also confined. 
These latter were Spaniards, and dark 
ferocious-looking ruffians, they seemed more 
like beasts than men with immortal souls ; 
so brutalizing are the efiects of habitual 
crime. 

" They regarded me as I entered with 
glances of furious hate, for they recognised 
me as having belonged to the ship which 
captured them, and had they not been 
manacled, they would, I truly believe, have 
rushed at me to satisfy their longing for 
vengeance, but their chains, fortunately 
for me, holding them down, they again sunk 
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into the sullen apathy from which my ap- 
pearance had roused them. 

'^ Sitting down on a low stool, furnished 
by the jailer, I expressed my willingness 
to aflford the prisoner every aid in my 
humble power that his awful state de- 
manded. 

" ' You were kind to me, sir, when I lay 
wounded, from the fight, on our passage 
here, and I thought you would excuse me 
speaking to you/ he answered, looking 
furtively around as if some one was watch- 
ing him. * Oh, sir, there are many, many 
things weighing like hot lead upon my 
mind, and I must tell them to some fellow- 
creature before I am sent on my last voyage, 
or I should have to come back again to 
haunt this world, which is already sick of 
me and my crimes. Oh, sir, it is dreadful 
to think of dying when one has lived as I 
have done; yet my life for some years has 
been one of misery, ever haunted by a 
hideous spirit or a being of . There 
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it is, sir ! see, see ! I knew that I could 
not talk of him without his coming t There, 
there, there I' he shrieked out 

'^ I exerted all my powers to soothe the 
mind of the poor wretch, throwing in such 
observations as I thought might tend to 
bring his thoughts on the new state of ex- 
istence he was about to enter. Pirate, as 
he was, I felt that he was still a fellow- 
creature, and wh9 can tell what strong 
temptations might have led him into crime? 
Who among us can say how we should have 
withstood the same ? Let us feel grateful 
that we have received the benefit of a 
liberal education, and pray Heaven to keep 
us from sin. Seeing that until he had re- 
lieved his mind by a narration of the cir- 
cumstances in his career which pressed most 
heavily on it, he would be unable to attend 
to the offices of religion, I told him that I 
was prepared to listen to anything he might 
have to say ; whereon he immediately com- 
menced a sketch of his life in almost the 
following words : — 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A TIRATB. 



** * I am a Devonshire man, and was born 
near Salcombe. A wild-looking place is 
Salcombe Range. My father's cottage stood 
on the hill facing direct!^ down the bay, or 
range as they call it in the west country, 
so that the only view I remember in child- 
hood was that of the dark cliffs on each 
side of its entrance, with its heaving and 
foaming waters; the only music I ever 
heard their hollow melancholy sound. 

" * My father had been an officer of Ex- 
cise at Plymouth, and, having somehow or 
other made his fortune, retired here to 
end his days. This he soon did, tor, shortly 
after I was born, my mother dying, he took 
to drinking harder than ever — he was never 
a very sober man, and before I was seven 
years old I was left an orphan. I had 
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now no one to look after me, except an old 
woman, whose chief occupation was mixing 
smuggled spirits to fit them for the market ; 
when she used to taste and taste the stuff 
till she went reeling to bed. I consequently 
had plenty of time and opportunity to 
follow my own inclinations, and was early 
taught all sorts of wild pranks by boys 
older than myself. 

^' ' For some time my principal employ- 
ment consisted in dodging the steps of the 
Revenue officers, both when a run was 
about to be made, and afterwards when the 
tubs and cases were to be carried up the 
country. I could neidier read nor write, 
and as for religion I never heard of it ; 
indeed, I was as ignorant as could well be. 
At last the clergyman of the parish took 
compassion on my unprotected state; and 
the old woman, who had charge of me dy- 
ing, like my father, in a fit of drunkenness, 
he sent for me up to his house, and asked 
me if I should like to go to school. Though 
I did not know what school meant, I 
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answered, ^ Yes/ for I wanted to go some* 
where ; it little signified to me. As I was 
treated kindly I got on very well, so that 
in three years I was considered one of the 
best scholars in the school, though at the 
same time one of the wildest. The vicar 
was a strict man, and thongh he expressed 
himself satisfied with my progress I was 
never a favourite of his. 

"* Although I had continued my inti- 
macy with several of my early smuggling 
companions, I managed to reach my 
eighteenth year without being considered 
worse than a wild sort of a chap. About 
this time I formed an acquaintance with a 
pretty girl, the daughter of a respectable 
farmer in the neighbourhood. She loved 
me, and I took advantage of her weakness. 
Her old father once found us together. I 
knocked him down and fled. I behaved 
like a villain. I knew it then ; I feel it 
now. The poor girl refused to see me when 
I afterwards tried to meet her, and soon 
died of a broken heart. It was a cruel 
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piece of work — ^bnt I have done worse 
things. No, no — not worse : for that was 
as bad as anything could be. Murder is 
not worse. God help me! The wretch 
who deceives a helpless girl often murders 
both body and soul together. 

" * I had been always accustomed to get 
about in boats ; and having just before 
formed the acquaintance of a noted smug- 
gler, one Brand Hallton by name (I then 
thought him one of the finest fellows on 
either side of the Channel), I made my 
first trip across to the coast of France in 
his company. That man was the chief cause 
of my subsequent career in crime and 
misery — my evil genius. Oh, sir, warn all 
the young men you may meet, to shun the 
company of the wicked and immoral, as 
they would a pestilence! They are the in- 
struments with which the devil works out 
his deeds of darkness. I did not know how 
bad he was, or, perhaps, I might have 
avoided him and been saved. For two 
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years or more, I was constantly in some 
smuggling craft or another; aQd, thougli 
we frequently lost a cargo, we managed to 
escape being taken and sent on board a 
man-of-war to serve the king. This hazard- 
ous, varied sort of life just suited my taste, 
— ^and, as I had more learning than the 
rest of my companions, I was looked up to 
by most of them. However, our success 
was not to last for ever : through the treach- 
ery, as we afterwards discovered, of one of 
the people we employed on shore, we were 
unusually unfortunate ; and suspecting what 
was the case, we vowed to be revenged on 
whoever it might be. 

^^ I had never seen blood shed — my hands 
were free from that crime. My God! I 
wish they were so now — I should not care 
so much about dying. We had a large cut- 
ter, carrying four guns, with forty stout 
hands on board, Brand Hallton being our 
captain ; so that we could easily beat off any 
revenue-boats which might attempt to 
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US, and shoald have cared little for 
any of the smaller craft in the king's ser* 
vice. 

^* 'Every one was armed to the teeth ; and, 
on the occasion I am about to speak of, the 
word was passed that all the helpers on 
shore should come prepared for resistance, 
in case of being molested. We took in our 
cargo, consisting of silks, laces, tea, and 
other valuable commodities, at Cherbourg; 
and having a good run across, made the 
land just before sunset. We stood in at 
once, and found the spotsman at his post, 
with a signal that all was clear. The night 
was pitchy dark, though calm ; and, except 
the signals, not a light was shown. About 
fifty men were stationed on shore, to carry 
the things inland. 

^^ ^ We set to work as fast as possible get- 
ting the things into the boats, and all went 
on well for some time. I, with some others, 
in one of the boats, had left the cutter, 
when a pistol was flashed from the shore 
as a signal for us to return ; but before we 
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had pulled many strokes, there was a rapid 
discharge of fire-arms, while load shouts, 
oaths, and cries arose : torches were kindled 
—and by their light we could see our friends 
on shore mixed in a hot fight with a number 
of red-coats. 

" *As soon as we made out what was going 
forward, we pulled back as fast as we could 
to the vessel, to put the bales into her, in- 
tending to return to assist our people ; but, 
before we reached her, a splash of oars 
was heard close to us ; and, in a moment, a 
large boat was alongside our galley. At 
the sametime, a loud voice ordered us to 
surrender ; but, as we were not the chaps 
to do that in a hurry, our coxswain drew 
his pistol, and fired it towards the boat. A 
deep groan was the answer, and immedi- 
ately other pistols were fired on each side. 
By the flashes we saw a number of men, 
their cutlasses shining brightly, about to 
spring into our boat; but, at the same time, 
we knew that we must beat them or die. 
They were brave fellows, and would, per- 
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haps, have taken us all ; but we were fight- 
ing for our lives — and after the resistance 
we had offered, we knew that, if made pri- 
soners, we should be hung. They had al- 
ready cut down two or three of our people, 
when another of our boats came up, and 
attacked them on the other side. There 
was now little chance for them : we dared 
not save them if we would — ^they fought 
bravely to the last — every one of them was 
killed. 

" *They were countrymen, and were only 
doing their duty. That night's work, sir, 
weighed like lead upon my conscience, till 
other crimes drove the thoughts of it out, 
and my heart became seared. It is only 
now that I am about to quit the world, that 
my conscience is roused np. It is very ter- 
rible, sir. My life seems all a dreadful 
dream ; and I cannot even now believe that 
I am to die to-morrow to go where I have 
already sent so many others, not more fit 
to die than I am. Oh, my God — my God ! 
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It is too much to think of. I wonder what 
sort of a place I shall be in to-morrow at 
this timer he suddenly exclaimed, after 
a long silence. 

^^ You must trust in Heayen's mercy/' I 
answered, ^' on that alone you must depend, 
and strive to be sorry for your crimes, and 
to determine, if allowed to live on, to lead 
a better life; and then we must hope our 
Maker will take the will for the deed/' 

^' ' I wish I thought it might be so, sir/ 
he observed, ^ but I have been too wicked 
— too great a reprobate for pardon ; and 
He — He knows better ! — that ghastly figure 
there ! — he shakes his head, and grins at me, 
mocking at the very idea of it I Oh ! that 
I could have another spell of life to get free 
of him ! Is there any chance of being let 
off? he asked, with sudden animation. 

'^ Not the slightest/ I answered. ^' Do 
not» for a moment, indulge in such a 
hope." 

"Well, sir, well — perhaps, it is best 
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as it is. I have thought a good deal about 
death since I lay woupded, and have made 
up mj mind to the worst. My life has long 
been a burden to me ; but it is the future 
— ^the future which makes me tremble ; and 
then that dreadful ghost-like figure un* 
nerves me. Off with you— off V he 
shrieked out. ^ Leave me for this once at 
restr 

*^The Spaniards, aroused by his cries^ 
scowled fiercely on him, and cursing him 
for a noisy madman, again sunk back upon 
the stone floor. After being silent for a 
minute, he appeared to have perfectly re- 
covered hb senses, and continued, 

^ ' I will go on, sir, with what I was tell- 
ing you about — I want to get it off my 
mind. Well, after we had killed the people 
in the revenue-boat, we hove the things 
into the cutter, and pulled again to the 
shore to assist our Mends. It was fortu- 
nate for them that we did so, for the mili- 
tary had come down in great numbers^ and 
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completely got the better of them. Some 
were made prisoners, numbers were either 
killed outright or desperately wounded, and 
the remainder were fighting hand-to-hand, 
for their lives, close down to the water's 
edge. Some of the best men were with 
us. We were fresh and desperate; so, man- 
aging to drive back the soldiers, for a 
minute, by a furious charge, before they 
again came on, we covered the retreat of the 
rest to the boats, and then followed our- 
selves. In a moment they were afloat, 
and we were pulling off from the shore. 
The soldiers fired several volleys at us, 
without doing us any mischief^ and we could 
see them, by the flashes of their pistols, 
galloping up and down along the beach, in 
search of those of our friends who were 
trying to escape. About twenty of our 
people got off, but of course all the things^ 
except the few we had on board, were lost 
and we vowed vengeance against whoever 
had betrayed us. We all took a dreadful 
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oath to that effect, which we most fearfally 
fulfilled. Ob! I wish that it had been 
broken. 

^^ * We were sullen and out of humour 
enough when we got on board ; but there 
was no time then to meditate on revenge, so 
we lost not a moment in making sail and 
standing off the coast. We well knew that 
after what we had done, the revenue- 
cruisers would be keeping a very sharp look- 
out for us ; but we were not to be daunted 
even by the certainty of death if taken. 
We spoke a lugger standing in for the coast, 
and two nights afterwards we ourselves 
followed her, and ran the rest of our cargo. 
When on shore, about that work, we dis- 
covered who it was who had betrayed us, 
and we renewed our oath to be revenged on 
him whenever we could get him into our 
power. Ue was a man who often bad 
acted as spotsman for us, and in whom we 
placed entire confidence, though with the 
world in general he did not enjoy the best 
of characters. His name was Arnold, a 
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tall, fine-looking fellow, still in the prime 
of manhood. He had been bribed to de- 
liver us into the hands of the law, and 
fancying that his treachery was undis* 
covered, he was now looking forward to 
getting a larger reward by informing against 
us a second time. We did revenge our- 
selves! Oh, it was dreadful. Ah! — there 
he b ! His livid, corpse-like face is laugh** 
ing, and muttering at me behind your back. 
I knew I could not speak of him without his 
coming. Yes, yes, yes! — I'll follow! — 111 
follow ! — I know I must !' 

^^ ^ And the wretched man broke into loud 
shrieks for mercy. He soon recovered, and 
continued — as if he had not interrupted 
himself — 

** * We allowed two months to pass before 
we ventured back to the coast, when we 
ran in with a valuable cargo, which we 
landed without his knowing anything about 
the matter. Five of us, among whom was 
Brand Hall ton, who had dependence on each 
other, then went on shore at night. We 
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had been persuaded by him that we had but 
one course to pursue, and we had promised 
to obey bis directions. While we waited, 
hidden among the rocks on the beaoh^ at 
some short distance from Arnold's house, 
we sent word by a lad we took with us, that 
we wished to speak to him about running 
another crop of goods. It was a dark night, 
with a drizzling rain, but perfectly calm ; 
the only noise we could hear being the 
ripple of the water on the sand, while 
nothing could be seen but the high beetling 
cliff above us. For a long time we waited; 
the moments seemed hours to me. We then 
thought he suspected something, and would 
not come. At last we heard the sound of 
footsteps on the beach moving towards us. 
My heart beat faster. I ground my teeth 
in my eagerness. I thought I was about 
to do an act of justice. That he might not 
by chance take alarm, one of our men went 
forward to welcome him as a friend. The 
stranger proved to be Arnold. Another 
then joined him, and began to talk about 
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the business in hand. He took the bait 
eagerly, and offered to lend us bis assist- 
ance. As he came by where I, with the 
other men, lay hid, the first two put their 
pistols to his head, and threatened to blow 
his brains out if he uttered a word, while 
we rushed on him, pinioned his arms, and 
gagged him, to make sure of his not giving 
an alarm. Powerful man as he was, he 
trembled violently in every limb, for he then 
felt that we were aware who had before 
betrayed us; and more than that, he well 
knew us and our laws : he knew that we 
were not men to hesitate at punishing a 
traitor. From the moment we seized him, 
we did not exchange a single word with 
each other ; but, lashing his feet, we lifted 
him into our boat, which was close at hand. 
At the same time, also, we lifted into her a 
large stone, with a rope made fast to it, 
and then shoved off from the shore. 

" ' We pulled off for a mile or more, and 
then laying on our oars, we told the misera- 
ble wretch what we were about to do, giving 
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kim one minate to prepare for death. In 
his struggles to free himself, as he heard 
his doom, he contriyed to loosen one of his 
hands, and to slip the gag from his mouth. 
He shrieked out in an agony of fear, and 
as he entreated us to let him live, he trem- 
bled as if every limb in his body would part 
He talked of his wife and family, who 
would starve if he were taken away from 
them ; he promised, in the most abject 
terms, to be our slave, — to work for us to 
the utmost of his power, — to do all we 
could require of him ; but we laughed at 
his offers; we reminded him that he had 
shown no pity to us — ^that he had caused 
the death of several of our friends, and the 
imprisonment of others, and that he must 
take the consequence of bb treachery. 
Again, with groans and tears, he petitioned 
for mercy ; he was not a man much given 
in general to words, but now they flowed 
forth, like a torrent in winter, with prayers 
for life ; but nothing he could say could 
alter our determination. At first he at- 
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tetnpted to deny what he had done, but we 
soon made him acknowledge his crime: he 
had broken our laws, and must abide the 
penalty. At last we got tired of listening 
to him ; we were eager for vengeance, and 
yet we felt a pleasure in witnessing his 
agony. 

^ * C5ome — we have had enough of this 
palaver/^ said one of our people. * If you 
have got a bit of a prayer to say, be quick 
about it/ 

** * In a minute more you won^t be in so 
great a hurry to open your mouth/ sneered 
another. 

" The miserable wretch saw we were in 
earnest, and I believe he did try to say a 
prayer ; but we were in a hurry to finish 
the job. I fully believe, indeed, that every 
one of us had thought we were going to do 
an act of strict justice ; but when it came to 
the point, my mind misgave me. There 
was, however, now no drawing back; I 
dared not even utter my thoughts to my 
companions. My hands trembled as I 
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assisted to make the rope, with the sttme 
to it, fast round his feet ; hut the darkness 
prevented their seeing my agitation. We 
then let the stone hang overboard, while 
we lifted our victim, thus bound hand and 
foot, on to the gunwale of the boat For 
a moment we let him remain there; and, 
oh ! what a cry of agony he gave as we 
tilted him up, and down he went straight 
into the deep sea ; the water closed over his 
head, and not a mark remained to show 
that a moment before another living being 
had been with us in health and strength. 
We thought the sea would for ever hide the 
deed from mortal eye, and tiiat no one but 
ourselves would ever be able to tell how 
Arnold died. Ah ! fools that we were to 
think to escape punishment for work like 
that! 

<^ * As soon as all was over,for an instant 
we sat silent and stupified, and then ship- 
ping our oars, we pulled towards the cutter 
as hard as we could, away from the accursed 
spot. We had not pulled many strokes 
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when a horror seized me^ I could have 
shrieked aloud, but my fear was too great, 
for there, directly in our wake was Arnold ! 
Up he had risen — his body half out of the 
water — his countenance blue and livid — 
his eyes starting from his head — his hair 
on end — his arms extended towards us, as 
if he would clasp the boat in his embrace, 
and carry us down with him to the dread- 
ful place he had come from ! Larger and 
larger he grew — a pale flame seemed to play 
round his features, distorted with rage and 
agony I As fast as we could pull, he came 
hissing after us ! We all shrieked with 
with horror — we stretched every nerve to 
get away from him — but the harder we 
pulled, the faster he came along. We sent 
the water flying from our bows, our oars 
bent and cracked ; but nothing would do — 
on, on he came ! Oh ! how I wished I had 
had nothing to do with the foul deed ! 
We had shown no mercy to him — we knew 
he would show none to us. You do not 
believe what I am saying; but it is as 
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true as that I am speaking to you. See^ 
sir ! — see, there is his face at the further 
end of the room — just as he appeared to 
me on that fatal night! He has never 
quitted me since, and never will — ^he will 
be with me on the scaflFold to-morrow, jeer- 
ing and cursing me, and I shall meet him 
where I am. bound to in the other world. 
Oh, my God, my God ! why did I do that 
deed V 

^^ The unhappy man was for a minute 
silent, apparently recovering himself from 
his agitation, when he continued more 
calmly — 

^^ ' The dead man had got within a few 
fathoms of us, when, expecting every mo- 
ment to feel myself within his cold grasp, I 
could bear it no longer, and swooned 
away. 

" ' The pale, waning moon was shining on 
my face from out of the pure sky when I 
came to my senses, and I found myself 
lying on the deck of the cutter, which was 
running briskly across the Channel. I got 
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up and looked around roe ; all that had 
passed seemed a horrid dream, but I knew it 
was too true. I was afraid to speak of 
what had happened, and when I once re- 
ferred to it to one of my partners in crime, 
he reminded me with a dreadful threat of 
my oath of secresy. In vain I tried to 
banish the thoughts of it from my own mind ; 
every night did the accusing spectre recall 
it with terrible certainty, for no sooner did 
darkness appear, than, whenever I looked out 
on the sea, whether in storm or calm, when 
the stars shone bright, or the sky was over- 
cast, there, in the wake of the ship, appeared 
the blue, livid figure of the wretched Arnold. 
It was very, very dreadful, sir. I dared 
not return to my native place, nor to any 
neighbourhood where I was known, for I 
felt that everybody would point at me as a 
murderer ; I knew the mark of Cain was on 
my brow. I grew weary of existence ; 
even a smuggling life was too tame for me. 
1 longed for a change of scene, for more 
excitement ; and falling in with a French 
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brig boand for the Coast of Africa, I ship- 
ped on board her. Her sails were loose 
and her anchor spread, as I handed my 
traps on deck, and before I had time to see 
the faces of all her crew, we were standing 
with a strong breeze out of the harbour of 
Bordeaux. 

. " * My evil destiny still pursued me. 
There was one man on board, whom rather 
than have met, I would have jumped over- 
board and swam on shore again, had it been 
possible. That man was Brand Hall ton. 
He had been the first to lead me into crime, 
and I knew of so many black deeds he had 
done, that I feared and hated him, more 
than any man alive, though I could never 
withstand his evil persuasions. A short 
time passed before he came on deck, as he 
had been attending to some duty below. I 
knew him in a moment, but he pretended 
not to recognize me, though he soon after- 
wards took an opportunity to assure me 
that he would stand my friend if I would 
not attempt to claim his acquaintance. I 
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found that be had entered before the mast 
under an assumed name, but on what ac-* 
count he did not choose to inform me, 
though I had little doubt it was for the 
sake of performing some piece of villany or 
other. I dared not disobey him ; indeed, 
I should have gained nothing if I had at- 
tempted to betray him, and thus we ap- 
peared by degrees to form an intimacy. 

" ' We had no board a freight of coloured 
cottons, beads and other trinkets, with hard 
dollars, to exchange for slaves, with mana- 
cles to keep them quiet when in our power. 
It is a deadly burning place, is that Coast 
of Africa, as we had soon reason to know ; 
but I cared not for heat, nor for sickness, 
neither could increase the wretchedness of 
my own miserable fate. For some days 
after sailing I began to hope that I had 
escaped from my tormentor, but one night, 
on going on deck to keep my watch, as I 
looked over the side to observe how fast 
the ship was going through the water, 
there, on the sea, a few fathoms only from 
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her, appeared that dreadful figure. He 
has never since then quitted the ship I have 
sailed in. Sometimes, as the moonbeams 
played upon the waters, I have seen him 
following in our wake, with his arms spread 
out, leaping from the waves and making 
horrid faces at me. When I have been 
keeping a look-out ahead, he has appeared 
as if leading the way, pointing with one 
hand, and threatening with the other, and 
every now and then, turning round bis 
gibbering, distorted countenance, his eye- 
balls starting from their sockets, and his 
hair on end as I first saw him. Night after 
night have I thus been haunted, till life be- 
came a burden to me, and I should have 
jumped overboard and drowned myself, but 
I knew that Jte in a moment would fly at me 
like a shark at its prey, and carry me down 
in his cold clasp to the unfathomed depths 
of the ocean. I was afraid to ask any of 
my shipmates if they saw him, for they 
would at once have said I was a mur- 
derer ; and thus my iniud was left to 
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brood in silence on mj a^vful destiny; 
yet, I fear, sir, there were many of those 
with me, who were likely to have seen 
sights almost as dreadful. Oh! what a 
dreary voyage that was. At last we 
sighted a long, low line of coast, with the 
trees gradually rising from the water, and 
a grey, sandy beach below them. This was 
the deadly Coast of Africa, somewhere 
about the mouth of the Gambia, but we 
stood on further to the south, and came to 
an anchor a short way up the Gaboon River, 
our yard-arms almost touching the lofty 
palms, cotton-trees, and monkey-bread trees, 
which grew on its banks. It was a beauti- 
ful-looking spot, but death was in every 
gale, and those of our crew who slept on 
shore, died soon afterwards of a fever which 
carried off several others of our men. I 
wished to be of the number, but neither 
sickness, shot, nor the sea, could have 
power over one accursed like me. 

***We found the greater part of our 
living cargo already assembled in bamboo 
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huts close down to the shore; and the re- 
mainder arrived in a few days from the 
interior; men, women, and children, to the 
number of three hundred. They were all 
prisoners, taken in war with a neighbour^ 
ing tribe — hostilities being continued solely 
for the purpose of making slaves. As we 
received them on board, we stowed them 
away as close as they would pack between 
low decks, where there was barely room for 
them to sit upon their hams; but you know 
what a hell-afloat a slave-ship presents, 
and though we did our best to keep theoi 
alive, we lost many before the voyage was 
over. After leaving the coast, we shaped 
our course for Martinique, where our 
captain intended to dispose of his slaves and 
then to go back for another cargo. What 
with the stench of the slaves, the heat of 
the weather, our bad food and water, I 
wonder any of us survived. We used to 
have the poor wretches in gangs at a time 
upon deck to air themselves and to take 
exercise, but they were quickly sent down 
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again below, and I believe, had it not been 
for fear of their dying, they would never 
have been allowed to taste the fresh air of 
heaven. The captain and the first mate 
Qsed to sleep in a sort of round-house on 
the after-part of the deck, with arms by 
their sides ready to defend themselves in 
ease of a surprise, for they had not much 
confidence even in their own crew, though 
they were not worse than the general run 
of slavers. 

'' One day I was sitting in the shade under 
the foot of the foresail, trying to get a 
little fresh air as it blew off the sail, when 
Hallton placed himself near me, pretending 
to be busily engaged in working a Turk's 
head, or some such thing. The rest of the 
people were either in the after-part of the 
ship, or lying about the decks asleep. Look- 
ing cautiously round to see that no one ob* 
served him, he addressed me. 

" * How like you a slaving life?* he be- 
gan ; ^pleasant isn't it? Black fever, yel- 
low fever, and the stench of these negroes 



in one^s nose all one's days. For my part^ 
I'd as soon mend shoes, or tnrn tailor, as 
spend my time in this way/ 

** ' Then why did yon join the brig? You 
knew how she was to be employed/ I ob^ 
served. 

" ' I, my fine fellow ! 1 never, for a mo- 
ment, intended to keep at this work ; I had 
other objects in view. I know I can trust 
to you, so I do not mind talking of them» 
I have long formed a plan by which we can 
make a rapid fortune, and spend our days, 
like gentlemen, in luxury and independencev 
Ah I you are a lad of spirit, and will joiu 
me ; but the idea muat not be hinted at, 
even to the stars.* 

" He thus continued, for some time, let* 
ting out, by degrees, what he was thinking 
of, so that the whole of his proposal should 
not take me by surprise, when he explained 
it to me. 

•' Well, we reached Martinique in safetyi 
and, after landing the slaves, prepared for 

E 5 
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another trip across the Atlantic. How 
Brand Hallton gained the information, I 
do not know ; but, while lying here, he 
learned, that on our return, the brig was 
to be fitted up with cabins, and that the 
merchant, who owned het, intended to re- 
turn in her to France, with his family, and 
all the wealth he had amassed. In the 
meantime, he was busily employed in work- 
ing his way into the confidence of the worst 
disposed of the crew, and was very active 
in engaging several new hands to supply the 
place of those who died by fever. 

*' The second voyage was much like the 
first ; we took on board a still larger num- 
ber of blacks, and lost many of the whites 
by sickness. Day after day, we lost one 
or other of our crew, till scarcely any of 
those who sailed with us from France re- 
mained. The first man we lost died raving 

• 

mad : it was dreadful to listen to him. No 
sooner did he touch the water than there 
was Arnold's ghost, with its fierce staring 
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ejes, sarrounded by a pale, blue lights and 
seizing the corpse in its grasp, it tamed it 
round and round, gibbering and mowing at 
it with delight, it seemed, and then plunged 
with it beneath the waters. I shuddered 
as I saw it, for I felt that such would be 
mj fate, or, perhaps, a worse one, for 1 
fancied, that if I was seized with the fever 
I perhaps should be thrown overboard 
while yet alive, and I pictured to myself 
the horror of feeling myself in his power 
carried — down — down — down to the realms 
of fire and torment* I could not withdraw 
my eye from the spot where I had seen 
the corpse disappear. As I watched, that 
dreaded figure again rose to the surface 
without his prey; and, as we sailed along, 
he kept following in our course, his coun- 
tenance now assuming a look of eagerness, 
as if watching for fui*ther victims. He 
was not disappointed; two days afterwards, 
another Frenchman died, and his fate was 
like that of the first; and such was the lot 
of every one who died on board the ship. 
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Though I felt, on each occasion, that my 
torn would come next, I lived on, and did 
not even catch the fever. After landing 
the blacks in Martinique, we found that 
Brand's information was correct ; and the 
brig, a remarkably fast sailer, and a fine 
vessel in every way, quickly prepared to 
take the merchant, his money^chests, and 
his wife and daughters on board. Once or 
twice, I thought of warning them of what 
I more than expected their fate would be ; 
but fear of Hallton, and the influence he 
had gained over me, prevented me from 
saying anything, and they embarked. 

^^ The old gentleman was in high glee at 
the tHought of returning once more to his 
belle France. His wife was a Creole, and 
did not seem much to like the trouble of 
moving ; but his daughters were in rap- 
tures with the idea of visiting Paris and 
all its wonders. There were three of them : 
all remarkably handsome girls ; tall and 
slight, with clear, olive complexions and 
sparkling eyes. The old man loved his 
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daughters almost as much as his dollars, of 
which he had many thousands on board, the 
greater part of the wealth he had accumu- 
lated, during upwards of thirty years' ban- 
ishment from his native land. For some 
days, after sailing, all appeared to go on 
well, and I hoped that Hallton had given 
up the evil intentions I knew he had enter- 
tained, for I began to feel a tender interest 
in one of the younger daughters of our pas- 
senger. What is strange, sir, is, that when- 
ever she was on deck at night, where she 
often came to watch the bright stars glit- 
tering in the water, the dreaded ghost of 
Arnold never appeared. Those few days 
were the only ones of anything like peace 
or happiness I have enjoyed since I plunged 
so deeply into crime. She was indeed to 
me a ministering angel ; and I determined, 
for her sake, to try and reform. Hallton 
suspected something, and watched me nar- 
rowly, keeping his plans entirely from me, 
so that I was not prepared for the tragedy 
which was soon to follow. Two of our mates 
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having died from the fever, I was appointed 
to do duty in place of the youngest, and, 
by this means, had opportunities which I 
should not otherwise have enjoyed of pay- 
ing slight attentions to the daughters of our 
passenger. 

" I was not long in discovering that my 
unfeigned devotion had its due effect on the 
heart of Mdlle. Julie, the third of the 
young ladies. Though respectful and tender 
in my manner, I was bolder than under 
other circumstances I should have been to- 
wards one so much my superior in rank and 
education. She either did not consider how 
much below her I was placed, or disre- 
garded the circumstance, for in perfect in- 
nocence of heart she encouraged my ad- 
vances ; and her old father and mother 
being generallly in their berths below, had 
no opportunity of discovering what we 
were about. At last, I ventured to offer 
my arm to assist her in walking the deck 
when the ship rolled much. She accepted 
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it with bat slight hesitation; and from that 
day forward, I was her constant companion ; 
her sbters being rather amused than other- 
wise, by what they considered merely a 
sailor's gallantry towards the youngest and 
prettiest lady present; the captaiui who, 
in his way, was a very respectable man, 
taking them under his especial care. They 
were, however, not so fond of the fresh air 
as Mdlle. Julie, and thus she was often on 
deck alone with me. Often would she stay 
by my side, watching the sun sink with a 
halo of ruddy flame into the ocean, till the 
twinkling stars came out, and the pale 
moon cast its reflection of glittering light 
upon the sea. She used to recount to me, 
vrith artless simplicity, the events of her 
short and tranquil life, and all her hopes 
aud prospects for the future. She was 
not ambitious ; she would like to see Paris 
and all its wonders; but after that, she 
-would be content to settle down in a qniet 
little country village, with — 
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"'One you love/ I added, as she 
paused. 

^' ^ Yes/ she answered, blushing ; and I 
thereon spoke of my love and devotion, 
but confessed my poverty and the hopeless'- 
ness of ever gaining sufficient to support 
her. 

'^ She smiled at my scruples ; told me 
that she had wealth enough for both ; and 
that she valued a true and honest heart 
more than all the riches of the world. 

^^ Poor girl ! she little knew the accursed 
wretch to whom she was ready to link her 
fate. Once or twice I thought of telling 
her the truth, but I dared not : indeed, 
while I was. by her side, I already felt bet- 
ter, and thought I might reform. Dreams 
— dreams, which were soon to fade away, 
and leave the frightful reality more glaring 
before my eyes. Some time had thus 
passed ; the winds were light and baffling, 
so we had not made much way, when one 
night, during my watch on deck, I found 
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Brand Hallton standing close to me, just 
before the main-mast. Besides the man 
at the wheel, there was only one look-out 
man forward awake ; the rest of the watch 
were fast asleep, stowed away under the 
poop deck. 

" * How fares your love with the old 
Frenchman's pretty daughter V* said Brand, 
touching my arm. 

'^I shuddered as he did so, and could 
scarcely answer. 

"*What matters that to jouV I, at 
length, replied. ^ She is not likely to think 
of one so mean and poor as I am,' I 
added. 

*' * No, no/ he answered, in a low, jeering 
tone; ^^you can't deceive me, my man. 
She looks upon you as an officer and a gen- 
tleman. Ha, ha, ha. With one like me, 
a poor man before the mast, the case would 
be different. I'll tell you what it is, Haw- 
kins. The girl loves you, and would marry 
' you to-morrow if we had a priest to join 
your hands. She does not know that you 
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are a murderer, he hissed in my ear. * If 
any one told her, she would not believe it. 
I know what women are when they are in 
love, as that girl is with you ; but the old 
fniher would not be so deaf ; and, at all 
erwts, he would as soon see his daughter 
in the grave, as married to one like you. 
Ha, ha, ha*' 

" • I do not know what you are aiming 
at/ I exclaimed, turning round on Brand. 
Do you wish to provoke me 7 

*' ' Pardon me^ Mr. Officer,^ he answered, 
laughing ; * I forgot your rank. No, 1 do 
not wish to provoke you ; but I wish to tell 
you the truth, that you are following a wild- 
goose chase, which will only lead you among 
shoals at last Take my advice : change 
your course, and give up thia sentimental 
work. The girl shall be yours, if you fol- 
low my advice ; but if not, you will lose 
her to a certainty, and do yourself no good 
into the bargain.' 

^^ ^ I told you, sir, how complete was the 
power that man exercised over me from my 
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having participated with him in the mar- 
der of Arnold, nor waa he lenient in exer- 
cising it. Though mj spirit was rising, he 
soon made me qoail before him. He so 
worked upon me, that he, at length, brought 
me oyer to agree to a plan he had formed, 
he said, This was to put under hatches, 
the Master, and such of the orew as would 
not join us ; then to alter the ship's course 
towards the coast of America, where he 
proposed to make off with as much of the 
gold as the boats would carry — ^with Mdlle. 
Julie as my share — after cutting every brace 
and halliard in the brig, so that we could 
not be pursued, should the master and his 
companions, by any chance, break loose 
from the hold. He sneered when I told 
htm, that as there was to be no bloodshed, 
I did not object to join him in bis plan, I 
waa very wicked, I know it ; but bad as I 
was^ he was worse. I was tempted by the 
hopes of winning Julie, for he had convinced 
me that I could never gain her by fair 
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means. Would you believe it, sir? He 
was deceiving me all the time/ 

^^ ^ It did once cross my mind that I 
would try to make amends for my former 
crimes by endeavouring to save the old 
merchant^ and trust to his gratitude to 
reward me by his daughter's hand ; but my 
courage failed me when I thought of the 
difficulties I should have to encounter, be- 
sides the risk, even should I succeed in pre^ 
serving the father, after all, of losing the 
young lady. You see, sir, I had no ballast 
to keep me steady ; from the want of it the 
first breeze capsized me, as it will every 
man who attempts to sail without it. The 
next morning the young lady came on 
deck, looking fresh and fair as the flowers 
in May, I walked with her as usual be- 
fore her sisters appeared, but there was 
that on my countenance which prevented 
me meeting her eye. She rallied me on 
my silence, and I tried to recover my spirits, 
but in vain. I was on the point of telling 
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her of the danger she was in, and of vowing 
to protect her and her family with my life; 
when, as ray lips were abont to utter the 
words Jcanght the dark eye of Brand Hallton 
watching me at a distance — pretending that 
the duty of the ship called me away, I 
quitted her side. I cannot tell you, sir, 
what my feelings were as I walked forward. 
I would gladly have cat Brand down as 
I passed him, but I dared not, my eye 
quailed before his dark sneering glance ; I 
dived below to my cabin, and buried my 
face in my hands ; I thought my heart 
would have burst. Again and again I 
cursed the bitter fate which had delivered 
me into, the power of that more than fiend. 
I was aroused from my stupor by a dread- 
ful shriek. I rushed on deck, when a scene 
such as even I had never comtemplated, 
met my sight. Near the companion lay the 
old merchant, life ebbing fast away from a 
deep gash on his head, which had rendered 
him near senseless ; one of his daughters 
was kneeling over him, her hands uplifted. 
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as if to protect bim from further violence. 
Brand Hallton was furiously engaged with 
the captain, wbom he had driven right aft, 
and as I appeared, a blow from his cutlass 
sent him reeling into the sea. Giving one 
cry for help, which Hallton answered with 
a laugh of derision, he cast a look of despair 
towards the ship, and the waters closed 
over him for ever. The murderer, mad- 
dened by passion and tbe crime he had 
committed, then turning upon me, exclaim- 

*' ' Tou would have betrayed us, would 
you? You shall suffer for it.' 

" ' I was unarmed, and before I could seize 
anything to defend myself, a blow from his 
cutlass stretched me on the deck, but not 
senseless ; I wish that I had been so, I 
should have been spared the horrors I was 
witness to. 

" Apparently satisfied with hisvengeance, 
tbe miscreant turned to other deeds of 
blood. Some of the men had overpowered 
the first mate, who had remained faithful to 
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the master — and ivbo, even now, while 
death was staring him in the face, refused 
to accept his life on the dreadful terms the 
mutineers proposed. Lashing his hands 
behind him, they placed him at the outer 
end of a plank, which they shoved over the 
stern of the vessel, some of them holding 
it down in-board. 

*' Will you join us V said IIallton« 

" The mate was a brave fellow. 

^' No r he exclaimed, with a firm voice ; 
* never !' 

"^ ' Let go/ cried Hallton, with an c^atb. 
' He would have hung us if he could/ 

" The men jomp^ off the pUi.k. Not 
a err eseapel the ii-at«, at, with a bulUti 
^la&h he feil ii:to tU «?a, ai*! «*r.k iitiue- 

diatei^. 

-•IJeLTe tLis a^^ri'i. o^^rVAfi/ <:ri*;d 
the 'jeuCer of tue ii;u:iiit*fr£, tWi'uf[ ^iie 
bcidr of t'li^ oi: iiit'r;:^^! t. ^^>f, tJUtv ; Lit 
lair hiiC. \ffrtJ i.lu cvii:V'-t \/ 

-2^. fc'.:.*:r Luc U t:i/ut tue pf^-'pwft^', 
xiiuL iix^ lueL Lurried i/eljv. t::.u r;^uriii^ 
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dragging up the old4;reole lady, with shouts 
of laughter at her cries and petitions for 
mercy. I believe the old man was conscious 
of his fate when they tore him from the 
clasp of his daughters, and lashing him to 
his wife, hove them together overboard. 

*' * The poor wretches floated for pome 
time, while their murderers stood on the 
taffrail watching their struggles with shouts 
of unnatural laughter as we left them 
astern. An old mulatto woman was next 
brought up, and being shown her master 
and mistress, while she stood looking at 
them, some of the villains gave her a shove 
and sent her overboard after them. 

" ' The black steward, more honest than 
the white men, was nest murdered with two 
others of the original French crew, whom 
Brand had failed to gain over. These men, 
as soon as they saw what was happening, 
retreated, with cutlasses they managed to 
get hold hold of, to the fore part of the 
ship, where they defended themselves gal- 
lantly for some time, killing one of the 
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routineers before thej were themselves cut 
down. The ship was now entirely in the 
power of a gang of the most murderous 
ruffians who ever dared the vengeance of 
Heaven. 

'^ During all this time the eldest of the 
three young ladies lay senseless on the deck 
— but, what had become of Julie and her 
sister I kn^w not. The attention of the 
villains, after exulting in the success of 
their diabolical schemes, was now shown 
towards the first mentioned of the unhappy 
girls. I saw several of them lift her up, 
and with fearful threats carry her below. 
I would have given worlds to have risen — 
to have saved Julie, but 1 could not move ; 
in agony I closed my eyes. A minute 
afterwards I heard a shriek; I opened my 
eyes^ Julie herself rushed on deck, pursued 
by a half-drunken ruffian. She cast one 
terrified glance around — not a friendly eye 
met her sight. 

"She saw me bleeding, and apparently 

VOL. II. P 
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dead ; she would have thrown herself down* 
near me ; but she encountered Hallton on 
the way. Darting from his grasp, before 
any one could stop her, she fled aft, and 
threw herself over the taffrail into the sea. 
Hallton immediately ordered a boat to be 
lowered, but the falls were unrove ; and it 
was some time before it was in the water, 
and the brig hore up into the wind. Oh I 
what an agony I was in. I did not wish 
her -to be saved. 

'* I could only hear Brand shouting to 
to the men in the boat, and point- 
ing out to them the direction they were to 
pull ; I watched every movement anxiously; 
I conjectured that she was still struggling in 
the waves — love of life triumphing over her 
fears — and probably kept up by her gar- 
ments. 

" ' Pull away, ye devils, and you'll have 
her yet,' shouted the chief mutineer. There 
was another horrid pause. * No, by hea- 
vens, she has sunk," he cried. 'A few 
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strokes more, and watch for her if she rises. 
I see her hair below the water. Oh, yoa 
cursed fools, you have missed her !' 

'* He still stood watching — an age it 
seemed to me. My feelings almost over- 
powered me. He stepped ^own on the deck. 
I heard the boat arrive alongside : the men 
came on deck: they brought not Julie. 
She had escaped them ; and, had I dared 
to pray, I. would have thanked Heaven 
for it. 

" After this, I know not what occurred 
for several days. I was in a raging fever ; 
and had I not lost so much blood, I should 
have died. Hallton had spared my life, 
both because I was the only man, besides 
himself, on board, who understood how to 
navigate the ship, and because he knew my 
temper, and that I was completely in his 
power : he had only to threaten to deliver, 
me up as the murderer of Arnold, and I 
was again his slave. Sometimes it strikes 
me that ray brain is not quite right, and 
that it is only in my imagination that I 

F 6 
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her, we could not hope to come up with her 
in the chase. Sending down our topgallant- 
masts, we clewed up the topsails, and slack- 
ing the braces ; we let the yards swing 
every way, while, at the same time, we 
hoisted signals of distress. The schooner 
made us out before long, and stood towards 
us to see what was the matter. When she 
was about a mile from us, it fell a dead 
calm, and we were consulting whether we 
would get alongside her in boats or wait for 
a breeze to board her, when the captain 
ordered all the men to lie down ; and, 
standing upon the taffrail, he made signs 
that we were in want ot water. On this, 
a boat was lowered from the schooner, with 
six hands in her, and we saw a couple of 
kegs handed down the side. 

" * Oh ! sir, it was a devilish trick we 
played those who were ready to relieve our 
distress — one that a seaman naturally looks 
on with peculiar abomination ; but we seemed 
to delight in outraging all the laws of both 
God and man. With rapid strokes the boat 
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palled towards us ; and as her crew eagerly 
jumped on the deck of the brig, they were 
knocked on the head and tumbled below. 
The last two who remained in the boat were 
stabbed, so as not to make any noise. We 
then stripped oflf their shirts and hats, and 
six of our best hands, including Uallton, 
dressing up in them, with three others con- 
cealed at the bottom of the boat, pulled to- 
wards the schooner. Another boat was got 
ready on the opposite side to where the 
schooner lay, to support the first if neces- 
sary. 

'* ^ Our people were not suspected till they 
got almost alongside the schooner, when the 
Americans, seeing strange faces instead of 
their own friends, could not doubt what' 
sort of customers they had to deal with. 
They seized what arms they could lay their 
hands on to defend themselves ; but it was 
too late for resistance. Brand and his crew 
were on board before they had time to load 
a musket. 
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** The greater number were cut down on 
the instant : a few defended themselves on 
the fore part of the vessel, but the second boat 
following boarded them on the bow, when 
they were quickly overpowered. Not one of our 
party was hurt. The master of the schooner 
and his two mates were killed. Some of 
the crew, to whom we offered their lives on 
condition of joining us, accepted our terms ; 
but several refused to do so. After taking 
possession of our prize, which was a remark* 
ably fiue schooner, just suited to our pur- 
pose, we set to work to dispose of our pri- 
soners. Hallton, with his usual diabolical 
cunning, hit upon a plan to secure the obe* 
dience of those of the schooner's crew who 
had joined us, by making them murder the 
remainder of their shipmates. 

" It was cold-blooded, dreadful work. The 
victims were compelled to stand at the 
gangway, while, one by one, their former 
friends advanced with a pistol and blowing 
out their brains, hove them into the.sea* 
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Two men had thus been murdered, when 
it came to the turn of a youth of respectable 
appearance, the son of the owner I think 
he waS) to perform the part of executionen 
He had at first consented to live, but I 
have my doubts whether he did not even 
then contemplate what he afterwards at** 
tempted. 

^' Seizing the pistol which was offered him, 
with a stern look he advanced towards the 
wretch he was ordered to kill ; but, instead 
of drawing the trigger, he turned suddenly 
round, and taking a deliberate aim at our 
captain, fired. The bull grased the cap* 
tain's cheeks With a look of fury he rushed, 
with his drawn cutlass, at the daring youth 
— who, standing firmly, prepared for his 
fate, was cut down on the deck. Life ebb* 
ing fast away from Iseveral tremendous 
gashes, the young man lifted himself from 
the deck on one arm — 

** ' Wretch,' he said, * my pistol missed its 
aim, or I should have saved the lives of my 
companions and your crew from further 
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crime, but be assured that your career of 
wickedness will quickly be brought to a 
close ; and that the fate to which you have 
consigned so many others^ will soon be your 
own* May Heaven pardon me for what I 
would have done!' 

'* * Heave the young villain overboard, 
some of you 1 and stop his prating/ ex- 
claimed the captain, stamping with fury. 

*'But none of us stirred — hardened as 
we were, we could not do it ; even we were 
struck by his heroism ; and, at that mo- 
ment had he chosen to be our captain, we 
would gladly have deposed Hallton and fol- 
lowed him. 

" * Am I to be disobeyed ?' cried the cap- 
tain, as he gave another cut across the face 
of the unhappy youth ; and dragging the 
yet living body to a port, with his own 
hands hurled it overboard* 

'' That murder cost him his influence 
over us ; and, I think, even the worst of us 
would have been sick of him had he been 
destined much longer to command us ; but 
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the words of the murdered youth were soon 
to prove true. 

" You will scarcely believe it^ sir, but not 
only were all the prisoners made to walk 
the plank, but Hallton-^fearing that some 
of the others might attempt his life, mur-^ 
dered the rest of the schooner^s crew who had 
entered with us— -not excluding the two who 
had commenced their career by shooting their 
own shipmates. Well, sir, I shall soon have 
done with my history. After taking every* 
thing out of the brig^ we scuttled her, nor did 
we leave her till we saw the waves close over 
her topgallant masts. We then did all we 
could to alter the appearance of the schooner) 
and shaped our course for Cuba* 

*' We there passed some weeks, spending 
our ill-gotten wealth in every kind of de- 
bauchery and folly. We then refitted our 
craft and again went to sea. After taking 
and sinking several merchantmen, with all 
their crews on board, we returned to our 
former rendezvous ; and this work con* 
tinned for some time, till we fell in with the 
ship-of-war which captured us. 
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*' There, sir, I have given you a sketch 
of the greater part of my career, the rest 
you know ; and I assure you, sir, that I 
have been far happier since I was taken, 
than during any former time of my man- 
hood. That one dreadful thought oppresses 
me, tJiat I must meet Arnold and be car- 
ried in his cold, cold embrace, down, down, 
down — 

"'Oh, save me from him — save me!* 
cried the pirate, hiding his face in his hands, 
and cowering down towards m,e, to escape 
from the vision which hauhted his imagi- 
tion. 

" I remained with him for the greater 
part of that night ; and, at length, quitted 
him more composed in mind and resigned to 
his fate than I could have expected. The 
next morning was to be his last ; and, at 
his particular request, I accompanied him 
to the fatal scaffold. A large crowd had 
assembled ; blacks and whites, soldiers and 
sailors, to witness the execution of the noted 
pirates. With a firm step he walked from 
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his prison to the foot of the gibbet, and 
mounted the steps — from whence he ad* 
dressed the spectators-^exhorting them to 
take example from his dreadful fate, and to 
shun the evil courses which had conducted 
him to it. He spoke for some time, ex- 
pressing himself in correct, forcible lan- 
guage, till the executioner, touching his 
shoulder, warned him that his time was 
up. 

'^4 am ready/ heanswered, and was about 
to submit his neck to the fatal noose, when 
starting back, he exclaimed, in a voice 
thrilling with agony. ^ He is come — he is 
come I Oh, save me from him — save me — 
save me ! 

" Before he could utter more, the rope was 
thrown round his neck — the drop was let 
go ; and, after a few convulsive struggles, 
all was over. The rest of the crew were 
executed at the same time, but died making 
no sign. 

'' Such was the closing scene in the life of 
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a pirate, the phantom of his evil conscience 
haunting him to the last/' 



" A sail on the larboard bow/' hailed the 
look out from the mast-head. 

"What does she looi like?** enquired 
Mr. Saltwell, who was on deck. 

'* A large brig, sir^ close hauled on the 
larboard tack/' was the answer. 

The wind at the time was about north- 
west. 

The first lieutenant, with his glass slung 
across his shoulder, instantly went aloft. 
He could see about half way down her top- 
sails, and there was something in the look 
of them which made him think it was worth 
while overhauling her. He came down and 
went into the cabin to report her to Captain 
Fleetwood. 

On his return the yards were braced 
up a little, and the course altered three 
points more to the northard. Captain 
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Fleetwood soon came on deck, and^went 
aloft to examine the chase. As the lone was 
already carrying as much canvass as could 
possibly be set, little more could be done to 
make her sail faster. 

Of course, bound as they were on what 
might prove a long and arduous cruise, it 
would not have done to start the water, or 
lighten the ship in any way ; and, in a 
smooth sea, the common expedient of sling- 
ing the hammocks, and making the watch 
below turn in with round shot in their arms, 
would have been of no avail. The breeze, 
however, favored them ; for while the lone 
was heeling over with it almost to her 
bearings, the chase lay nearly becalmed. 
She bad no royals set, and her foresail was 
hauled up, so that they neared her 
rapidly. 

'* I suspect our friend there keeps a bad 
look out ; for I don^t think he has seen us 
yet,'' observed Mr. Saltwell to the 
master. 

'' If that is the case, he is not the fellow 
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we ar« in search of/' answered Mr. Norton/ 
^^ A Firate would have his eyes about 
him.** 

'^ Perhaps, as he is becalmed, and cannot 
get away, he hopes, by apparent indiffer- 
ence to our approach, to deceive us as to 
his character," suggested Linton. " Or he 
may have mistaken us for a merchantman, 
and expects to make a prize of us." 

" He'll find he's caught a Tartar," said 
Saltwell. *^ But he must be blind not to 
see by the cut of our canvass what we are^ 
even at this distance/' 

"Perhaps, he trusts to a fleet pair of 
heels; and we shall have him showing 
them to us before long," said Linton. " I 
do not think there is anything yet to prove 
that he is not the Pirate we are looking 
for. That fellow Zappa is a bold and 
crafty scoundrel, as his late visit to Malta, 
and his successful attack on the Austrian 
brig sufficiently proves. He may have a 
mind to engage us, perhaps." 
. ^'You don't know the Greeks, if yoa 
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think 8o/^ said Saltwell. ^^ Why^ yoa must 
have pictured him to yourself, like one of 
the heroes in the romances you are so fond 
of, who fight alone for love and glory, and 
whose greatest delight is to lay their ships 
alongside an enemy of greater force, 
in order to prove how superior knaves are 
to honest men. Depend upon it. Signer 
Zappa will keep clear of us, if he can.'' 

" Well, but what do you say to his at- 
tacking an Austrian man-of-war, and cap- 
turing her," urged Linton. "That looks 
something like the chivalry of piracy.'' 

" As to that, in the first place, he dis- 
covered, by some means or other, that she 
had specie on board ; and she was, also, 
of much less force than his vessel. He 
carries, it is said, sixteen guns, and she had 
but eight,'* answered Saltwell. '* So he fol- 
lowed her, for some time, till he surprised 
her one dark night, and captured her before 
her crew had time to go to quarters. It 
did not say much for Austrian naval dis- 
cipline, though it was not an enterprise 
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Zappa had any great reason to boast of 
either/' 

^' If the account I heard is true, he acted, 
however, the part of a magnanimous con- 
queror; for, after he had rifled the brig, 
and taken everything he wanted out of her, 
he allowed her and her officers and crew to 
go free, without murdering a soul of them, 
which, at all events, speaks in his favour/^ 
said Linton. 

*^ Well, if that is his vessel, we shall soon 
know more about him and her/' observed 
Saltwell. " We are nearing her fast. I 
shall go aloft and try if I can make out 
what her hull is like.'' 

They drew nearer and nearer the 
stranger, who still continued her course to 
the northward under the same easy sail. 

At last, her hull was visible from the 
deck. 

Mr. Saltwell had his glass fixed on her, 
as had Captain Fleetwood. 

" What do you make her out to be, Mr* 
Saltwell?" said the Captain. 
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"She is polacca rigged, with raking 
masts, and has a long, low, dark hull/' an- 
swered the first lieutenant. 

" The very description of the Sea Hawk/^ 
exclaimed Linton. ^^ I hope to goodness it 
may be her.^' 

"I trust it may/' said Captain Fleet- 
wood, drawing in his breath, and compres- 
sing his lips, to conceal his agitation. 

The excitement on board now encreased, 
as there appeared a greater probability of 
the stranger proving to be the Pirate. 

Anxiously beat the heart of Captain 
Fleetwood. What might be the conse- 
quence, supposing the prisoners were on 
board, and his Ada among them? Would 
the Pirate hold them as hostages 1 Zappa, 
he was aware, well knew, from what he had 
• learned at the ball at Malta, how dear Ada 
Garden was to him, and what, in conse- 
quence, might be the Pirate^s conduct? 

His orders were to burn, sink, or destroy 
the rover, wherever he should find him; 
and he resolved to do his duty. 
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As he walked the deck in silence, he 
glanced his eye aloft more frequently than 
usual to see how the sails stood. They 
were never better set. Every brace and 
bowline was taut to a nicety. Then be 
would look over the bulwarks to judge of 
the rate at which they were slipping 
through the water, by the appearance of 
the sparkling bubbles, as they darted off 
from the side, and circled in eddies under 
the counter, and many an earnest gaze did 
he cast at the chase to assure himself that 
he was still coming up with her. It is a 
saying, that — when a hare runs, the dogs 
will follow — it is equally true at sea, even 
when the order is reversed, if a vessel 
makes sail in chase, the chase will generally 
run away. Hitherto the officers of the Tone 
had found the vessel in sight offering an 
exception to the rule. 

*' Let her see our colours, Mr. SaltwelL 
It may induce her to show hers in 
return/' 

The British ensign flew out to the breezi9 
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-fit the peak of the lone ; but, for some 
time, DO attention was paid to it by the 
stranger — perhaps, it might not have been 
observed — ^at all events, no answer was 
made. 

'' Ah, the rascal is ashamed of his nation, 
or is puzzled to know what bunting to 
show us," said the master. " No, by Jove, 
there flies the new flag of independence, 
and a pennant to boot. He wishes to 
make us suppose he is a Greek man-of- 
war.* 

" He may try to do so ; but he will not 
deceive us," said Linton. " There^s a most 
piratical cut about the fellow, which is 
enough to condemn him anywhere. 

" We shall soon get her within range of 
our long guns, and we shall then see what 
she is made of," observed Saltv/ell, eyeing 
her. ** Shall w^ get the gun ready, sir V 
be asked of Captain Fleetwood. 

*' You may, Mr. Salt well ; ** but as long 
as she does not show any intention of 
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avoiding us, on no account fire/' was the 
answer. 

'* He seems in no hurry to move at all 
events/' observed the first lieutenant. He 
had scarcely spoken, however, before the 
breeze which the lone had brought up with 
her, reached the stranger, and, as if to make 
amends for her former inactivity^ the heavy 
folds of the foresail were let fall, the royals 
were sent aloft, her head fell off from the 
wind, studden-sail after studden-sail was 
was set, and away she flew, before the 
freshening breeze, like a sea fowl darting 
from its slumber on the wave, at a rate 
which those on board the British ship felt 
it would take their utmost speed to compete 
with. 

*' Up with the helm — square away the 
yards Mr. Saltwell,'' exclaimed Captain 
Fleetwood, as soon as he saw what she was 
about to do. 

^'Ay, ay, sir. All hands make sail/' 
cried Salt well. 
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^^ All hands make sail/^ was echoed along 
the decks. 

The men sprang on deck. The order to 
set the stadden sails was given. The hands 
flew aloft, and before the Greek had got 
all bis canvass up, the lone, bad every 
stitch she could carry packed on her. This 
gave her an advantage, but the stranger 
was still far beyond the range of her long 
guns. 

A stern chase is so proverbially a long 
chase, especially when the leading vessel 
happens to be the fastest, as there soon ap« 
peared reason to believe, was the case, in 
the present instance, that I will not weary 
the reader by describing it, but, for the 
present, will leave His Majesty's Ship, lone 
running under all sail, in chase of a sus- 
picions craft, towards the island studded 
shores of (Jreece, 
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CHAPTER III. 



Never did the lone go along at greater 
speed under the same canvass, than she 
was doing, in chase of the Greek brig, but 
fast as she went, she gained little, if any- 
thing on the vessel she pursued. No two crafts 
could have been better matched. The 
chances were all, therefore in favour of the 
escape of the latter. She was four miles 
ahead, and she kept that distance. She 
might carry away a mast or spar, and 
thus the lone might come up with her, or 
it might fall calm, and she might be over- 
hauled by the boats, but the pursuer was 
just as likely to receive some damage, and 
thus she had most to fear a calm. If she 
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could manage to hold her own till night 
came on, she would be able to haul her 
wind on either tack with very little danger 
of being discovered- The officers walked 
the deck with impatient steps. It was 
provoking to have a vessel just ahead of 
them, and which they all felt almost sure 
was the one they were in search of, and yet 
be unable to come up with her. 

" If we could but get her within range 
of our guns, there would be some satisfac- 
tion in peppering at her/' said Jemmy 
Duff, who, with several of his mess-mates 
had gone on the forecastle to have a better 
view of the chase. "Pd give a month's 
pay to have only one slap at her.'' 

"That's not any overwhelming sum, 
Jemmy, though," observed Togle, laughing. 
" I'd give the whole of my half pay for a 
year, and all the fortune * you're ever likelv 
to leave me, to have her within range of our 
guns, for ten minutes." 

VOL. II. G 
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" Mighty generous you are indeed," said 
Jack Raby. ** By that way of reckoning, 
whoever got the half-pay would be sadly 
out of pocket, as a midshipman^s half-pay 
is nothing, and find himself; if he accepted 
the one he would have to pay for your grub, 
and whoever gets Jemray^s fortune wont 
have much duty to pay I'll bet." 

"No, I must consider my rank in the 
service my fortune, whenever I have to 
propose to a young lady," answered Duff, 
putting his hand on his heart with a sen- 
timental look. ** But I say, can't we do 
something to get hold of that fellow ahead 
of us ?" 

*' Why, I suppose he'll fetch the land one 
of these days, and then, if he can't sail 
over it, like the Yankee flat-bottomed 
crafts, which draw so little water, that they 
can go across the country, when the dew is 
on the grass in the morning, we shall come 
up with him," replied Togle, with great 
gravity. 

" I wonder you can joke about it, To- 
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gle/' said Duff. " For my part, I hate the 
sort of work, it makes one feel all no how, 
and sadly injures the appetite ; I could 
scarcely eat my dinner to-day/' 

" One would'nt have supposed so by the 
manner you stowed away the grub/ an- 
swered Togle.* " For my part, I don't feel 
so anxious, because Tve made up mind that 
we shall catch her some time or other. 
Let's see, it has just gone seven bells — so 
we've more than three hours of day-light, 
and much may happen in that time." 

The men were, meantime, discussing the 
subject of the chase in their own fashion; 
nor did the three warrant officers, Brown, 
Black, and White, fail to express their 
opinions on the matter. 

" My opinion is." said Mr. Brown, " that 
them Grecian chaps know how to build 
crafts suited for going along in their own 
waters, as all must allow is the case in 
most parts ; but just let us catch any one 0£ 
them — that fellow ahead for example — out- 

G 2 
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side the straits, would^nt we just come along- 
side him in a quarter less time/' 

" As it is, he'll lead us a pretty chase, I 
fear/' observed Mr. Black. " It will be like 
one I heard of in the war time, when a 
Jersey Privateer chased a French Schooner 
from oflF the Start right round the Cape, 
and never caught her till she ran into the 
Hoorly/' 

''Ah ! but there was a longer chase than 
that which I have heard talk of, when the 
Mary Dunn of Dover, during the Dutch 
war, followed a Dutchman right round the 
world, and never caught her at all," said 
Mr. White, who piqued himself on being 
facetious. " Now, Vm thinking this pre- 
sen taffair will be, somehow, like that, unless 
as how we manage to go faster than we 
now goes along, which ain't very likely, or 
she goes slower, which she don^t seem to have 
a mind to do." 

During the day. Captain Fleetwood 
scarcely quitted the deck. Up and down 
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he paced, with his glass under his arm^ 
now and then stopping, and taking an anx- 
ious look at the chase, again to continue his 
walk, or else he would stand leaning against 
the bulwarks for a length of time together, 
without moving, unconscious of its lapse ; his 
thoughts evidently fixed on the vessel ahead, 
and penetrating, in fancy, her interior. 
Indeed, none of the officers remained below 
longer than was necessary to take their 
meals, and every glass was in requisition to 
watch the chase. 

Towards the evening, the wind, although 
keeping steady in the same quarter, gave 
indications of falling light, and there 
seemed every probability of what most on 
board had prognosticated would not take 
place — ^a calm* 

**The wind has dropped, very much, 
sir,'^ said Mr. Salt well to the captain. 

" It has," replied Captain Fleetwood. " I 
know what you would say — Get the boats 
ready for hoisting out. Well overhaul her 
in them, if it falla calm, as I trust it will. 
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As yet, she goes faster ahead than we 
should piilL I will go with them, and you, 
Saltwell, must take charge of the ship/^ 

The first lieutenant signified his com- 
prehension of his commander's orders, and 
immediately set about carrying them into 
execution.. 

The prospect of a calm was seen by all 
on board, and the news that the chase was 
to be attacked with the boats, should such 
happen, gave the greatest satisfaction ; 
every one being anxious to go in them. 
Notwithstanding the dangers and hard- 
ships of boat service, it is one Jack likes 
excessively, on account of its excitement 
and variety. The commander intended to 
lead in the first gig. Linton was to com- 
mand the cutter, and Tompion, one of the 
mates of the second gig, which were the[only 
boats to be employed. 

The arrangements had scarcely been 
concluded, when a loud flap of the canvass 
against the masts gave Judication of the 
cessation of the breeze. Still, however. 
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the brig had considerable way through the 
water. Linton was looking through his 
glass at the vessel ahead. 

'' She still seems to have the breeze/' he 
observed to Saltwell. " I hope the fellow is 
not going to carry it off with him/' 

" I suspect he'll soon find it leave him," 
replied Saltwell. " But I wish it would be 
quick about it, for otherwise it will be get- 
ting dark before we get along-side." 

" As long as we can make out the enemy 
that will not much signify," replied Lin* 
ton. '^ There will be less chance of our 
being hit." 

'• Yes; but remember, in boarding in the 
dark, you are fighting on the enemy's 
ground," observed Saltwell. ** He knows 
his position and resources, and has you at 
a disadvantage. Give me day-light, and 
let me see my enemy's face. 

'^Ah! there seems a prospect of our 
having it, for the sails begin to flap heavily 
and, by Jove, the chase is no better ofiP," 
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exclaimed Linton. " See, he has got the 
wind already up and down his mast." 

" Huzza r cried Jemray Duff, who was 
midshipman of the cutter. ** There's fare- 
well to the wind for Mr. Grego." 

" Lower the boats, Mr. Saltwell," was 
heard in the deep tones of the captain's 
voice. 

The first lieutenant repeated the order. 
Mr. Brown's whistle was next heard piping 
the boats away, and getting out the cutter, 
and in another minute the crews and the 
respective oflBcers were in them waiting for 
the commander to shove off. He had gone 
below for an instant for his sword, and 
when he stepped into his boat, though he 
looked pale, there was resolution in his eye 
to dare the worst, and if needs be to suffer 
the worst. W ith a hearty cheer from their 
shipmates the boats shoved off, and pulled 
with lusty strokes towards the stranger. 
They had no positive right as yet to con- 
sider her an enemy, except from the fact 
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of her having led them a somewhat longish 
chase, bat as it was not much out of their 
course they had no reason to complain* 
The lone still kept under sail, slowly 
drawing a-head. 

The stranger appeared to be no way dis- 
concerted at their approach, but as she 
was almost entirely becalmed, she hauled 
up her foresail to get it out of the way^ 
and seemed quietly to be waiting for them. 

" Can you make out what those fellows 
ajre about, sir?'' asked Jemmy Duff of his, 
superior. '*They don't seem to be afraid 
of us." 

"Just stand up in the bows, and try 
what you can do to arouse their fears, 
Duff/' said Linton, laughing. " We must 
have sharp eyes to know how they look at 
this distance, and perhaps as they know 
that they cannot get away from us, they 
think it better to put a bold face on the 
matter." 

The sun was just about to sink in the 
waves as the boat came within ran^e of 

6 5 
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the stranger's guns, but she allowed them 
to pull on without molestation, and as they 
got still nearer, they saw that she had no 
boarding nettings triced up, though, 
through the open ports the crew were seen 
at their quarters, and the guns were run 
out ready for action. She appeared to be 
crowded with men in the Greek costume. 
They had^ but little time for observing any- 
thing before they were close to her. 

" What do those boats want here ?' hailed 
the voice of some one standing on her 
poop. 

^' These are the boats of His Britannic 
Majesty's brig, lone,'' answered Captain 
Fleetwood, standing up in the stern sheets 
of his gig. " What brig is that ?" 

Linton every instant expected a shower 
of grape as the answer of the stranger. 

There was a pause. 

" The Independent Greek Government's 
brig, Ypsilante," was at length the answer. 
" What is your object in visiting us?" 

^^ 1 am in search of a pirate who has at- 
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tacked an English ship," replied Captain 
Fleetwood, " I wish to gain some inform 
mation about her." 

" I shall be glad to see you on board 
then/^ said the same person. 

And he was heard to issue several orders 
in his own language. 

" Keep under her stern in case of 
treachery," said the captain to Linton and 
Tompion. "I will go on board — 1 still 
have my doubts about her character." 

In another minute the gallant Fleetwood 
was ascending the side of the Greek brig 
alone. Side ropes were handed to him 
and the side was manned in man-of-war 
fashion, and he found a group of officers 
assembled at the gang-way to receive him. 
The captain, a fine-looking man was dis- 
tinguishable by the richness of his dress^ 
and his dignified bearing. He received 
his visitor very courteously. 

" I have led you a long chase, J am 
afraid," he observed, speaking English, 
^^ but the reason 1 did so you will 
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allow was a good one, for I was myself 
chasing another vessel all the time, and of 
course could not heave to, ^that I might in^ 
form you, nor had I the means of signalizing 
you to that effect/' 

** What do you believe to be the vessel 
you were chasing ?*' enquired Fleetwood, 
anxiously. 

" A Greek 1 am sorry to say, and a sister 
vessel of this brig. She has lately plun- 
dered a vessel laden with arms, and as they 
are much required by the patriots I was 
despatched to try and fall in with her." 

" What is her name, or rather who com- 
mands her?' asked Fleetwood. 

" Her name is the 'Sea Hawk,' and she 
is commanded by the noted pirate, Zappa," 
replied the Greek captain. 

" The very vessel I am in search of," 
said Fleetwood. " But is it not more likely 
that he should have gone somewhere to dis- 
pose of his booty than that he should re- 
main cruising about here?" 

^^ He has had time to deposit his booty » 
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and to return to look for more,'^ replied the 
Greek. " If we could get hold of hitn we 
should make him disgorge all he possesses 
as a ransom for himself and followers/' 

^^ What, and let him loose again on the 
world to commit further piracies V* ex- 
claimed Fleetwood. 

The Greek captain laughed^ as he re- 
plied: 

" Why, it would not do to hang men 
simply for being guilty of a little piracy. 
Some of our leading chiefs might object to 
the precedent. But I will gladly aid you 
in looking for Signer Zappa ; and if you 
catch him, of course you will be at liberty 
to treat him as you think fit. To be frank 
with you, 1 do not think you will find him 
unprepared in his strong-hold, and he will 
not yield up his vessel without many hard 
blows/' 

'' What ! are you acquainted with the 
situation of his strong-hold 1" exclaimed 
Fleetwood, eagerly. 
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"Welir answered the Greek captain* 
^^ And, if you will step into my cabin, I 
will point it out to you on the chart/^ 

By this time the sun had gone down, 
and the gloom of the evening prevented the 
countenances of those surrounding him 
from being distinguishable, adding some- 
what to the wildness of their appearance, 
and the fierceness of their moustachoed 
countenances. As he stood on the poop he 
looked over the taffrail, where he could see 
the two boats keeping off just within hail, 
and in the distance the lights hoisted at the 
mast head of his own ship to guide him on 
his return. 

It must not be supposed that Fleetwood 
had not all this time his misgivings as to 
the character of the vessel he was on board. 
She might be thefamed ^ Sea Hawk/ Zappa's 
own brig, and the man he was speaking to, 
one of the pirate's lieutenants ; for he 
suspected that Zappa would not venture to 
present himself in person for fear of being 
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recognised. Notwithstanding this, with 
an unfaltering step he followed the officer 
into the cabin. 

The cabin was small, and fitted up^in a way 
suitable to that of a vessel engaged in an 
arduous and dangerous service — a couple of 
sofas, a table, and chairs, were the chief 
articles of furniture, with some shelves, a 
bu£fet, and a stand for arms. 

^' I can but offer you rough entertain- 
ment/' said the Greek, courteously placing 
a seat for his guests. ^' We are so engaged 
in hunting down those scoundrel Turks that 
we have little time to think of luxuries — 
such as I have I shall place before you.'^ 
As he spoke, he clapped his hands in 
oriental fashion, and a servant appeared. 
'^ Bring wine and bread, and such food as 
you have,'' he said, and the man vanished. 

Fleetwood would have declined the prof- 
fered hospitality, on the plea of being anxious 
to return to his ship ; but his host insisted 
on having the refreshment brought in, ob- 
s erving : 
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^^ It is the custom in the east, rememher, 
to eat salt together as a sign of amity, so 
you cannot refuse me/' 

As he spoke, the servant returned, bring- 
ing in the very frugal fare he had 
ordered — a jar of wine, some olives, and 
bread of rather brownish hue, with some 
goats' milk cheese were placed on the table. 

" It is not the sort of fare you would 
give me on board your ship; but^ such as it 
is, I ofier it to you,*' said the Greek cap- 
tain. 

" It is more than I expected,'' answered 
Fleetwood, bowing. '* But may I ask have 
you been on board any British ship of 
war ?' 

'* I have served on board on the L 

as a midshipman, and have since, on several 
occasions acted as pilot and interpreter. 
You see in me. Captain Fleetwood, one who is 
solicitous to be of use to you ; and, as you 
appear to be anxious to meet this Signer 
Zappa, I will now show you where you are 
most likely to fall in with him." 
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The evident frankness, and cordiality of 
these expressions, at once dissipated all 
Fleetwood's previous misgivings, and in a 
few words, while he was partaking of the 
refreshment placed before him, be detailed 
what had occurred, and his belief that the 
pirate had made prisoner of an English 
lady, even if he had not murdered the rest 
of those on board. 

While he was speaking, the Greek brought 
down a chart of the Archipelago, and 
pointed out the Island of Lissa^ a minute 
description of which he gave. 

** Uut, Captain Fleetwood,'' he observed, 
^^ with your brig, or indeed with the whole 
British navy at command, you can scarcely 
capture that Island, especially while the 
pirate holds hostages so dear to you in his 
hands. Take my advice, attempt nothing 
by force ; your only chance of success is by 
stratagem. By following a plan I will ven- 
ture to suggest to you if you will undergo 
the danger, which I will not deny is very 
great, I think there is a prospect of your 
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being able to rescue your friends. Once, 
however, arouse the suspicions of the pirate, 
and bis followers, they will put the place in 
so strong a state of defence, and will keep 
so vigilant a watch over their prisoners that 
an attack on the island will be useless. Ke- 
member, when I tell you this, I am well ac- 
quainted with the place and the people, and 
I feel assured of the soundness of my ad- 
vice. 

Captain Fleetwood thanked him very 
much, and assured him that he was eager 
to hear the plan he would advise him to 
follow. 

On this Captain Teodoro Vassilato, for 
such was the name of his new Greek /riend, 
explained it to him, and promised him his 
assistance in carrying it out. What it was 
it is not necessary here to detail, as it will 
be fully developed in a future part of this 
story. 

Linton sat in the boat keeping way with 
the Grreek brig^ which still glided slowly 
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ahead, till be began to lose bis patience, 
and last be grew alarmed at tbe non-arrival 
of bis commander. Could any treacbery 
have been practised he thought, and bad 
Fleetwood's generous boldness led to bis de- 
struction ! He longed to penetrate the in- 
tention of that dark mass ahead of him, 
which la y rolling uneasily, as the glassy 
swell at long intervals heaved noiselessly 
under her keel, as it glided onwards. He 
remembered, too, all the suspicions which 
bad been entertained of tbe craft, and he 
longed to pull alongside, and to demand 
what bad become of his Captain. But he 
bad been directed to remain where he was 
till bis return, and he was too good a dis- 
ciplinarian not to obey orders. The gig he 
believed was still alongside, with the people 
in her, bat it was so dark it was difficult 
to make that out. He had almost resolved 
to send Tompion in the second gig to ascer- 
tain this when he beard the splash of oars 
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in the water, and his doubts were soon after 
relieved by the return of Captain Fleet- 
wood. 

'' I have kept you some time gentlemen/' 
said the Captain, "But I have gained 
some important information to guide our 
proceedings. Now give way and follow 
me — " 

The boats were soon on board, and 
hoisted in, and during the night a breeze 
froDfi the northward springing up, the Tone 
continued her voyage to Cephalonia, which 
it was expected she would make, during 
the course of the day. The forenoon watch 
bad just been set, and the officers were 
going to breakfast, when the look-out at 
the mast-head, who had just gone aloft^ 
hailed the deck to say that there was an 
object on the lee bow, floating deep in the 
water, but he could not distinguish what it 
was. 

'^ What does it look like though ?' asked 
the first lieutenant. * 
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*' It's more like a boat bottom up, or a 
thick piece of timber than anything else/' 
was the answer, " but I think it's a boat, 
sir. 

** It's not worth while going out of our 
course to ascertain," observed Linton. 

" I am not so certain of that/' exclaimed 
Saltwell. " It may be part of the wreck 
of the Zodiac. At all events I shall inform 
the Captain." 

He accordingly went into the cabin, and 
on his return the ship was kept away, and 
Captain Fleetwood came on deck. 

*' Aloft there, can you see it now ?" 
Hailed Mr. Saltwell. **Yes, sir, we're 
steering right for it, and I make no doubt 
it's a boat.'' 

The brig was making good way through 
the water, and soon approached the object 
which proved to be a boat with her keel up. 
She was then hove to, a boat was lowered 
to tow the swamped boat alongside. When 
this was done a rope was passed under her 
stern, she was lifted till the tackle fall could 
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be hooked on to the ring-bolt in it, when 
she was easily turned over, and as she 
was hoisted up, the water was baled out. 
Every one was eager to learn what boat she 
was. 

It was soon perceived that she bad been 
much shattered and damaged, for the gun- 
nel on one side had been almost knocked 
away, and the bows had been stove in — but 
the injury had been repaired by one or 
more coats of tarred canvass, nailed over 
her bow and bottom, in a very rough way. 
The Captain at once pronounced her to be 
an English-built boat, but she had no name 
by which it could be discovered to what 
vessel she belonged. 

*' Some poor fellows have been cast away 
on the rocks, and tried to make their 
escape in her,'' remarked Linton. " They 
must have encountered another squall in 
that ricketty craft, and she must have cap- 
sized and drowned them all." 

" It looks too like it," said Saltwell. " But 
if they had got on any rocks they would 
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have taken a longer time to put her to 
rights — What think you of her being 
launched from the deck of a sinking yes- 
seU 

^'The same idea struck me/' observed 
Mr. Norton, the master. '^ I suspect, if we 
had the means of ascertaining, that she 
will be found to be one of the boats of the 
lost Zodiac/' 

^^I fear it; and, if so, all must have 
perished,^ said Saltwell. '^It would be 
cruel to suggest it to the Captain/' 

" He already has thought of that/' ob- 
served the master. 

"What shall we do with the boat, sir?" 
enquired the first lieutenant of the cap- 
tain. ** Shall we cast her adrift ?" 

<* No — ^get her in on d^k| and overhaul 
her more thoroughly," was the answer. 

This was done ; and while the carpenter 
was examining her, and making remarks on 
the curious way she had been patched up, 
he found, in the stern sheets, a silk hand- 
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kerchief, which had been thrust into a hole 
over which, evidently, there had not been 
time to nail any canvass. It had thus been 
fixed in so tightly, that the water had not 
been able to wash it out. 

The carpenter drew it forth, and opened 
it. 

'' Ah, here is a name in a corner, which 
will go far to prove to whom the boat be- 
longed," he exclaimed. ** If I know how 
to read, these letters on it spell — *J. 
Bowse.' What do you say, Brown?" 

" There's no doubt about it," answered 
the boatswain, shaking his head. '' And 
by the same token, it belonged to the 
master of the Zodiac, for he used to be very 
proud of having his handkerchief marked 
in that way — as it was Mistress Bowse's own 
handy work ; and, t'other day, when he 
was aboard of U5?, he, poor fellow, showed 
me that very handkerchief, and said, his 
missis had worked him another set just 
afore h^ came away." 
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The discovery was reported to the Cap- 
tain ; but he made no remark on it. He, 
apparently, had before come to the conclu- 
sion, that the boat had belonged to the un- 
fortunate Zodiac* 

'' Land ahead,** was cried out from aloft, 
and resounded through the ship ; and be- 
fore the middle of the afternoon-watch, the 
lofty mountains of Cephalonia rose in view, 
with the lower lands of Zante to the south- 
ward. 

The wind freshened, and backing round 
more to the westward, the lone stood boldly 
in for the entrance of the magnificent har- 
bour of Argostoli, and, before night-fall, 
anchored within a mile of the town. 

Captain Fleetwood immediately hurried 
on shore. With a heart beating with an- 
xiety, he made enquiries about the Zodiac ; 
but nothing had been heard of her, or 
her passengers and crew. He did not yet 
despair, and taking an interpreter with 
him, who was strongly recommended, he re- 

YOIi. II. H 
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turned on board, the anchor was got up, 
and the lone stood out of the harbour of 
Argostolk 

There was little chance of the grass 
growing under her keel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



On reaching the ruins, the Lady Nina, and 
her companion, saw old Vlacco seated on a 
rock^ at a short distance, whence he 
could command an extensive view of the 
sea. He had a spj-glass in his hand, which 
he every now and then lifted to his eye, to 
observe the approaching sail, and then he 
would let it fall again into his lap, as if he 
were considering what she was. 

'* Let us go and ask my grandfather what 
be thinks is thQ vessel in sight,^' said Mila, 
and, with some difficulty they worked their 
way over the rocks and ruins towards 
him. 

H 2 
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He turned round rather gruffly at hear- 
ing the voice of his grandchild, as she 
asked him what he thought was the sail 
nearing the island ; for, as he himself had 
not yet made up his mind on the subject, 
he was unable to give her a positive answer ; 
and was very unwilling to confess his ig- 
norance, especially in the presence of the 
Lady Nina. 

** She is a brig, child; and I should have 
thought your own sharp eyes would have 
told you that," he answered. 

*' So they have," grandfather," she re- 
plied. '' I have seen that she is a brig long 
ago ; but 1 want to know whether she is 
the Sea Hawk, or a stranger." 

" A stranger would scarcely be running 
directly for the port, as that vessel is ; and 
it is about the time we may expect our 
chief's return," answered old Vlacco; "so, 
if one was unable to distinguish that brig 
below there from any other, we might con- 
clude that she was the Sea Hd'wk/' 

The young Italian stood by, anxiously 
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listening to these observations, for har heart 
beat eagerly for the return of him who 
commanded the vessel of which they spoke, 
and dark were the* forebodings of disaster 
which oppressed her at his long absence. 

" Then you think she is the Sea Hawk?'^ 
exclaimed Mila. " I pray she may be, for 
the sweet lady^s sake/^ 

''If she is not, they have cleverly 
imitated her to deceive an old seaman^s 
eyes," returned the old Greek. " You may 
tell the lady, that, to the best of my belief, 
yoader vessel is our chief's ; but it is 
necessary to be cautious, when our strength 
is so much diminished by the absence of 
many of our best men, and when the cursed 
Turks are sweeping oflf the inhabitants 
from many of the neighbouring islands ; 
and even the British have taken upon 
themselves to interfere with some of the 
domestic concerns of our friends." 

Nina clasped her hands with an expres- 
sion of thankfulness, as Mila explained to 
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her what her grandfather had said, her 
ejes all the time watching the vessel. 

" Ah V she exclaimed. *' Surely there is 
a flag flying from the mast-head. That 
must be a signal to us." 

The old Greek again examined the vessel 
with his telescope. 

*' It is lady — it is the rover's flag, under 
which 1 have fought, in many a hard con- 
tested battle," he exclaimed, with anima- 
tion. " No one else would venture to carry 
that banner, and we will assemble his fol- 
lowers to receive him with honor. Lady, 
do you retire to the chamber in the tower, 
where he will, doubtless, hurry on his 
arrival, end it might anger him were you 
not there to welcome him,'* 

Mila repeated what had been said. 

*' Tell your grandfather I would go down 
to the beach to receive his chief the instant 
he sets foot on shore," said Nina, with greater 
resolution in her tone than she had hitherto 
expressed when speaking. 
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The old Pirate understood what she said, 
and turned round on her with an angry 
frown, which showed that he was a person, 
whom, in his less amiable mood, it would 
be dangerous to contradict. 

" Lady, my orders were, not to allow you 
out of my sight, except when you were 
locked up in the tower. 1 have already 
disobeyed them more than once, for I knew 
you would not run away; and I was willing 
to gratify you, and my little girl there — I 
am not going to neglect them just as he is 
returning ; so you must go back to the 
tower. It is also a far more fitting place 
for you to receive him, than exposed to the 
public gaze on the beach^'^ 

A crimson blush overspread the cheek of 
the lovely Italian, as she heard what Vlacco 
said, and she knew it was hopeless to at- 
tempt making him alter his resolution. 

" Then I am a prisoner within those 
walls,^' she said, slowly bending her steps 
towards the tower, accompanied by Mila. 

u Very like it, lady,'* muttered the old 
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Pirate. ** By my patron saint, I would not 
have ventured to speak in that way a year 
ago, when her power was omnipotent in the 
island. But her rule would not last for 
ever with our chief, that I guessed from the 
first and J prophesy it will before long come 
to an end altogether. Well, the ' Sea 
Hawk ' will very soon bein the harbour, so 
I must collect the people to receive 
him. 

Saying this, be climbed to the top of one 
the ruined walls of the castle, and taking 
a horn, which hung by the girdle at his 
side, he blew a blast, which sounded far and 
wide throughout the island. It was an- 
swered by several sounds in various direc^ 
tions. 

In a short time, in twos and threes, 
armed men were seen approaching ; some up 
the steep path on the side of the ravine, 
others across the causeway; and as they 
assembled, they were marshalled in order by 
Vlacco in front of the tower. 

Nina and her companion had placed 
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themselves at the window, to watch the 
vessel, and the proceedings below. 

The gathering of the Pirate's followers, 
for so Vlacco had pronounced the com- 
mander of the approaching brig to be, con* 
tinned for some time, till Nina observed 
upwards of fifty persons collected — Some 
of them were very old men, and others 
were boys, but there were few in the prime 
of life — all such, ifc appeared, having been 
culled away on some expedition with their 
chief. They were all armed to the teeth ; 
but with a great variety of weapons. Some 
had English muskets, others long Turkish 
matchlocks, some rifles, and fowling pieces. 
Every one had a dagger, and one or more 
pistols in their belts, generally of the rich 
workmanship of the east. Their costume, 
also, was very much varied in character ; 
and though the red skull cap was generally 
worn, some had adorned their heads with 
turbuns even of the green colour, which, 
as if in mockery of the Turks, should cover 
the sculps of none but the true descendenU 
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of the Prophet. Some wore the white kilt 
of the mountaineers ; others the long 
trousers and loose vest of the main ; 
indeed, their costume was as varied as their 
arms, and showed that here were collected 
persons driven from various parts of Greece 
by the tymnny of their Ottoman oppres- 
sors. 

As soon as a sufficient number of the 
band had assembled, they dragged out, un- 
der Vlacco^s directions, one of the large 
guns from the basement story of the tower, 
to the edge of the cliff, where, between the 
rocks, there was a sort of natural embrasure, 
partly aided by art, while a platform had 
been formed for the purpose of mounting a 
gun there. It was an admirable position, 
as it so completely overlooked the entrance 
to the cave, that a shot sent from it could 
not fail of hitting a vessel attempting to 
enter. 

As Nina watched these proceedings, she 
could scarcely tell, from the appearance of 
the armed band, and the manner in which 
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Vlacco was placing the gun io the buttery, 
whether he was preparing to receive the ap- 
proaching vessel in a hostile manner. The 
idea of treachery came across her mind — 

^* Can the old pirate^" she thought, *' me- 
ditate the destruction of his chief, for the 
sake of taking possession of all the riches 
in the tower T' but she soon discardel her 
fears as improbable -^recollecting that those 
who were on board with him, were all nearly 
related to those remaining behind. 

The purpose Vlacco had in placing the 
gun there, was soon made obvious. It was 
loaded and fired-— the report reverberating 
in thunder among the rocks. Scarcely had 
the noise ceased, when puffs of smoke were 
seen to issue from the vessel's side, a faint 
echo was heard from sea- ward. 

'' That is the usual signal and answer 
made when our chief returns/' said Mila. 
** There can be no longer any doubt that it 
is his vesseL See^ she seems to be coming 
on more rapidly than before/' 

Such was the case, for the sea-brec^a 
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had lately somewhat freshened, and every 
sail was spread to woo it. 

Majestically the brig glided over the blue 
sea, like a swan skimming over a tranquil 
lake. As seen at that distance, she ap- 
peared a mass of white canvass, nor did she 
cause a ripple on the calm, mirror-like sur- 
face. On she came, till her deck seemed 
almost beneath the rock ; ia,nd the young 
Italian fancied, in her eagerness, that she 
could see the countenances of those who 
walked it, and could distinguish the chief 
himself from all the rest Surely none but 
those well acquainted with the spot, would 
venture thus to run on directly against that 
rocky shore* 

The inhabitants of the opposite village had 
long recognised the * Sea Hawk,' and had 
returned on shore, giving up their anticipa- 
tions of finding her a stranger, on whom 
they might pounce unawares, and make her 
their prize. Some of the larger boats re- 
mained just at the mouth of the harbour, 
to assist the vessel in entering, should the 
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wind fail her at that very juncture^ which 
it was not unlikely to do. 

Ylacco had marshalled his men, and 
leaving a guard of five at the tower, led 
them down to the beach by the winding 
path through the ravine. When within 
four or five hundred fathoms of the rock, 
the brig's studden sails came down alto- 
gether ;- every other sail was clewed up, 
and she shot like an arrow through the 
narrow opening ; her yard-arms almost 
brushing the rocks on either side ; her 
anchor was let go, and she swung round 
just clear of the other craft in the centre 
of the basin. 

Her arrival was greeted by loud shouts 
from the people on shore, which were an- 
swered by the crew, and then succeeded 
enquiries from those in the boats for some 
who did not appear. 

'^ Alas ! they have fallen in the fight," 
was the answer. 

A sigh, or an ezpre8:>ioii of sorrow was 
their only requiem. 
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"But what success? what booty have 
you brought?'* was the question most 
eagerly asked. 

*' Thanks to our Captain^s skill and 
bravery ; we have never had more success, 
or so rich a booty, with so little cost A 
few of our brave comrades have paid the 
debt all must pay ; but we have ever come 
off victorious. Huzza for our brave Cap- 
tain. Huzza for Zappa T^ 

*' Huzza for Zappa-— Huzza for the gal* 
lunt ' Sea HawkT^ was echoed by the peo- 
ple on the beach, taken up by his followers, 
and repeated by those on the cliffs above, 
till Nina heard the cry as she sat in her 
watch-tower. She trembleJ, and turned 
pale, for her heart longed to see him ; yet 
she almost feared his coming. Pocr girl ! 
she little knew what was in store for her. 

The Cuptain of the * Sea Hawk' was 
the first person to land, accompanied by 
the young Italian, Paolo. As he stepped 
an shore, his own ptirticular adherents wel- 
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corned him i9ith load shouts, and he re- 
turned this greeting courteously. 

'* Ah I Vlacco, old friend, I rejoice to see 
you strong and well/* he said, cordially 
holding out his hand ; and in like manner 
he spoke to others of the band. What- 
ever he was in other places, and whatever 
opinion the reader may have formed of him, 
he was, among his own people, and on board 
his own ship, in every respect, the chief- 
tian. There was a boldness and indepen* 
dence, even a dignity in his manner, which 
awed inferior spirits, and made them wil- 
lingly obey him, though he might have 
been, at the time, thoroughly destitute of 
every quality which constitutes true great- 
ness of character. Zappa had always been 
successful. It was the cause of his rise — 
the only secret of his power. He had been 
fortunate in his first speculation —an attack 
on an unarmed merchantman, most of whose 
crew were on shore. He carried ofi" a rich 
booty, and had the opportunity of boasting 
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of his deeds among those who would wil- 
lingly have, shared la them. His fame 
spread. He collected followers and became 
a chieftain. 

The eyes of the old pirate brightened, 
and a smile even lighted up his grim visage, 
as he received this mark of his leader's re- 
gard. 

*' Yes ! I am proud to repeat, that all 
has gone well during the time you have 
been away,'' he replied. 

" And the Lady Nina," said Zappa, tak- 
ing the old man aside. " Has she appeared 
to grieve for my absence, and for that of 
her brother?" 

" Grieve, indeed, she has — so says ray 
grandchild, Mila — She has done nothing but 
sigh and sob, and look out on the sea all 
day long ; but w4iether it was for you or her 
brother she mourned, 1 cannot say," was 
old Vlacco's answer. 

" Well, I will — I must try and dry her 
tears now, so I'll to the tower," said the 
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Pirate^ taking the path up the rairine. 
" Come, Paolo, we'll go, and see how fares 
your sweet sister." 

But Paolo had disappeared. The mo- 
ment be had touched the shore ; while the 
chief was addressing his followers, he hud 
dipped off, and with quick steps had hurried 
up the ravine. He was already out of sight 
winding his way up the steep ascent, which 
led to the tower. Zappa was excessively 
angry at this ; for he wished to be the first 
to salute Ninii, and he was afraid her bro- 
ther would inform her of things of which 
he wished her, at present, to be kept in 
ignorance. He therefore hurried after him, 
followed at a distance by Vlacco, and his 
band, who could in no way keep pace with 
his vigorous and active steps. He hoped to 
overtake the young Italian ; but Paolo was 
also active, and he was eager to embrace 
his sister — the only being in the world 
whom he felt could love him ; the only one 
he had loved. 

The door of the tower stood open, and 
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Tvitb haste he ascended the steep steps, which 
led to her chamber* He threw open the 
door, and stood at the entrance ; her arms 
were round her brother^s neck, and she was 
weeping. For an instant she did not per- 
ceive that any one else was present — she 
looked up, and beheld the Pirate. With a 
cry, she tore herself from her brother's em- 
brace; and, rushing towards Zappa, threw 
herself into his arms. 

" You see, Paolo,*' he said, in a taunting 
tone, " your sister will prefer remaining 
with me, with all my faults on my head, 
rather than follow your sage advice to re- 
turn to Italy with you. Is it not so, my 
Nina — you love me still?" 

She hid her face in his bosom, as she 
murmured : 

" It were death indeed to quit you.'* 

"You hear her, Paolo. Now listen to 
me," said Zappa. '* For her sake I forgive 
you for disobeying my orders, and quitting 
me, just now, while I had directions to give 
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you ; return on board the ship— you have 
duties to attend to there^ which you must 
not neglect — There, embrace your sister 
once more if you wish, and go." 

The young Italian stood for a minute 
with his eyea fixed, glaring on the pirate, 
as if he were about to speak, and give vent 
to his indignant anger in words ; but he 
said nothing ; and, with a groan, which 
burst from his bosom, without giving another 
look at his sister, he rushed out of the door 
and down the steps, nor stopped till he 
reached the beach. 

'* You look thinner than usual, my Nina, 
and the brightness of your eye has lost 
somewhat of its lustre since I leffc you," 
said Zappa, as they sat at the window of 
the tower, looking out on the moonlit sea ; 
while within the chamber the light of a 
silver lamp, suspended from the roof, cast a 
brilliant radiance on every side, and on a 
table, spread with crystal goblets, and 
dishes glittering with silver and jewels, 
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on which a luxurious repast had been 
served. 

" My health will soon be restored, now 
yoi\ have returned/' answered Nina, return- 
ing the fond pressure of his hand. " But I 
have been almost a prisoner in this tower, 
and old Vlacco, whom you left as governor 
in your absence, would have made me one 
completely had I not insisted on enjoying a 
little freedom, at times, with his grand- 
child, Mila, Your absence, too, was so 
much longer than usual that I feared 
for your safety, and for that of my poor 
brother/' 

" Old Vlacco was a strict jailer, was 
he?' said Zappa. " Why, you know, my 
pretty bird, I warned him to beware lest 
you should take flight, as once you tried to 
do, urged by the persuasions of your bro- 
ther ; and, I suppose, he thought he was 
to obey his orders to the letter; but now we 
have returned your cause of anxiety will 
have ceased, and I believe you Igve me too 
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well ever again to wish to leave me. I be- 
lieve, also, your brother has been taught 
the folly of his conduct too well to attempt 
it again. But a truce with subjects, which 
are disagreeable. Here's to your health, 
sweet one, I pledge you in this spark- 
ling goblet of Samian wine, and I will 
try to drive away your melancholy by 
recounting some of the adventures of my 
voyage/' As 'he spoke, be stretched out 
his hand to the table, and seizing a large 
glass of wine he drank it off at a draught. 
'^ Ah ! this cheers the heart after the hard- 
ships of the ocean. Wine is a glorious 
thing, Nina ; it banishes the gloomy 
thoughts which will, ^ver and anon, intrude 
into the hearts even of the' bravest. But I 
promised you my adventures, sweet one. 
Soon after we sailed from hence we had a 
few skirmishes with Turkish vessels ; we 
captured and destroyed two, but they had 
little on board them of value, and the men 
began to grow discontented with our want 
of success, and at last I resolved to fly at 
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nobler game. By-the-bye, I happened to 
fall in with a Neapolitan vessel ; the crew 
were your countrymen, Nina, and I would 
not injure them — though I believe some of 
my people, unknown to me, bored holes in 
her to try and sink her. While we were 
engaged in taking out whatever was of 
value, a ship of war hove in sight, and 
we were obliged to leave her. I then stood 
towards the coast of Italy — " 

'' Oh ! do not tell me of such dreadful 
things. I cannot, I do not believe you. I 
thought you were only engaged in fighting 
the enemies of your country and of the 
Christian race, and you confess to commit- 
ting deeds which would make yon a pirate 
— a foe to all nations. Say that you were 
joking.'' 

Zappa laughed heartily as he answer- 
ed— 

'*A prejudice, my pretty Nina; it is 
one you must conquer too with all speed. 
What, despise my free and independent 
profession 1 You, my wife, think ill of 
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piracy, and the brave rovers who commit 
it. Ha, ha, ha, that must no longer be, 
let me assure you. To my story — ^you in- 
terrupt me — where was I — Oh ! yes, sailing 
towards the coast of Italy. We ran on till 
we sighted a lofty mountain of Sicily, and 
just then fell in with a Speronara, owned 
by a man with whom I have had transac- 
tions, and whom I knew I could trust. I 
engaged him to take me to Malta; and, 
with your brother as my companion, I 
visited that place, and learned what vessels 
were about to sail. 

" One bore a rich freight ; we followed, 
and took her. Now, Nina, I am going to 
make you jealous. An English lady was 
on board ; she was young, beautiful, and 
tbe heiress I understand of much wealth. 
She is now my prisoner, and I intend to 
bring her here to pl^ce her in your charge, 
Nina. But remember, no , jealousy — ^for 
though you are lovely, you will have to 
acknowledge that she is so also— yet I say 
not equal to you, sweet one/' 
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As Zappa was speaking, Nina rose, and 
as she stood in the recess of the window, 
with the beams of the pale moon lighting up 
her countenance, which would otherwise 
have been cast in shadow, her figure ap- 
peared to grow more pure and etherial even 
' to the eyes of the fierce and lawless pirate. 
Her fair and slender hands were clasped on 
her bosom, while she turned on him a look 
in which pain and reproach were mingled, 
as she answered — 

"I would gladly do your will in all 
things ; I would willingly afford aid to one 
in distress, to one who undeservedly suffers, 
who is torn from her kindred and friends ; 
but speak not to me of jealousy, Zappa, I 
have trusted you too much, I love you too 
devotedly, as you well know, to be in- 
fluenced by such a feeling. Let the lady 
arrive when she may she is welcome. '^ 

Poor girl ! even as she spoke, the first 
pangs of the deadly poison had shot through 
her heart, though she knew not what was 
the cause of the feeling which oppressed 
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her. She thought it was the indiflPerenco 
of his tone, the light carelessness of his 
words which gave her pain, yet he was al- 
ways accustomed to speak in that way, for 
to things serious or sacred he paid little 
regard • 

" I will not then suppose you jealous, 
Nina, since you like it not to be suspected 
that you are even capable of the feeling ;" 
answered the pirate, throwing himself back 
on the divan, and laughing. '' I shall not 
however, yet put you to the test, but when 
the lady arrives you will treat her as one to 
whom all courtesy is due/' 

" I have promised to do so,'* replied 
the Italian girl, still standing in the po- 
sition she had assumed at a distance from 
him. 

" Then do not look so cold, and glance 
your eye repulsively on me," exclaimed 
Zappa, " one might suppose that I were a 
monster unfit for one so fair and pure as 
you to gaze on." 

VOL. IT. I 
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Nina burst into tears. 
" You are unkind, and I am weaV she 
ezdaimedy passionately, ^Tou confess to 
me that you are a pirate and a robber, that 
your hand is stained with the blood of 
your fellow men— of men not slain, be- 
cause they are the enemies of your country 
but because they attempted to guard the 
treasure committed to their charge, and I 
ought to loath and detest you, and yet I 
cannot, I Ioyc, I love you still." 

And she sank down on her knees at his 
feet^ and hiding her face in the cushions of 
the divan, gave way to a flood of tears, 
while her bosom heaved as if she were 
struggling for existence. 

Zaf^pa gazed at her for some minutes 
nvithout speaking, till the paroxysm of the 
fit had passed away, when, compunction, or 
it might have been a less amiable feeling, 
seized him, and stooping down he raised 
her in his arms. 

*' I was but trying you, lovely one," he 
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said^ in ft soft tone ; '^ I am not the blood- 
stained moiusiter I paanited viyself. My hand 
has never slain a feUow man exeept in self* 
defence ; and is not so uDworthy as you 
would believe to be clasped in yours. Be- 
sides, Nina, you are, as far as your church 
makes you so, my wedded wife — for good or 
for evil, for wealth or for poverty, and must 
not, sweet one, play the tyrant over me 
But a truce with this folly — I am weary of 
it," he cried, starting up ; "I have many 
directions to give about my brave bark, 
which I must not forget — even for your 
sake — and I must see old Vlacco, and con- 
sult with him, about improving the fortifi- 
cations of our island — ^for, with enemies on 
all sides, these are not times when we can 
trust to our remote position as before, and 
to such old defences as nature has provided. 
Farewell ; and when I return, let me see the 
accustomed smile resting on those sweet 
lips." 

He kissed her as he spoke ; and, without 
waiting for an answer, he quitted the cham* 

I 2 
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ber, and she heard him descending the steps 
of the tower. She hid her face in her hands, 
and there seemed but little prospect of her 
having the power to obey his com- 
mands. 
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CHAPTER V. 



We left Ada Garden virtually a prisoner on 
board a vessel, which she believed a Greek 
man-of war. Day after day, the voyage 
continued without the anchor being dropped. 
Sometimes the vessel was steered in one di* 
rection, sometimes in another ; but, as she 
judged by the appearance of the sun, as it 
was seen from the cabin windows at sunset, 
they were verging towards the east and 
north. Fortunately the weather continued 
fine, and they were able to have the ports 
open the whole of the day, which, in a slight 
degree, made her amends for being deprived 
of the free air of the deck. Generally also. 
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the wind was fair, when it came in cool and 
refreshing through the ports ; but some 
dajs it blew more a-head, and then Ada 
could feel the vessel heel over as the can- 
vass felt its foroe; and, at times, she 
judged that they were beating along some 
coa5t^ or through a narrow passage, as the 
continuation of the same land was seen on 
every alternate tack. 

Signer Paolo had visited the cabin every 
day ; bat he was silent and reserved as at 
flrstr— and she failed to obtain any infor- 
mation fronr him — ^though, latterly, &e 
thought he appeared as if he would have 
spokea more ; but, each time he was about 
td do so, fear seemed to make him hesitate 
and he said nothing. 

Her health, tinder his judicious treat- 
ment, bad gradually improved, till she had 
recovered as much of her aocustomed 
strength, as she could expect to do, without 
the benefit of more air and exercise than 
she could enjoy in the cabin. Bnt her spirits 
remained much depressed at the uncertainty 
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of her own future fate — of that of her 
uncle ; and, with the thoughts of the aa« 
guish she kpew Fleetwood would endure at 
her loss. 

^^ Could I but let him know/' she thought^ 
'^ that I am alive, and am suffering no great 
inconvenience. Oh I how it would re- 
lieve my heart!" 

She little thought that^ at that very time, 
her lover was scouring the seas on board 
his ship in search of her. 

At last, the vessel was once more before 
the wind, slowly gliding through the water. 
There seemed to her, more bustle and ani- 
mation than usual on deck. The faint 
sound of a gun came off from the shore — 
it was answered by a loud report from on 
board, accompanied by a wild cheer from 
those on deck ; and, a short time afterwards 
she felt that the anchor was let go ; strange 
voices were heard along side — -and looking out 
of the stern ports, high clifib arose before her 
eyes. She and Mariannacontinuedgazingout 
of their prison at the strange scene before 
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tbeiDy and at tbe number of boats filled witb 
uncouth, savage-looking beings pulling 
in boats round tbe ship. Among others, one 
appeared to leave the vessel and take a 
direct course towards the shore. 

*' Oh ! signora, look there — look there !" 
cried Marianna. '• There is Signer Paolo 
going to leave us/' 

Ada did look, but her eye scarcely rested 
on Paolo, for it caught sight of one who sat 
next to him in the boat. She grasped her 
attendant's arm as she whispered, 

*' My worst fears are realised. There goes 
the pirate, Zappa, and we are his prisoners." 

*' Oh I don't say such a thing, signora," 
cried Marianna, trembling ; " I shall die of 
fright. Yet, surely, he could not have had 
any command on board such a quiet, well- 
ordered vessel as this has been?*' 

^' I fear that I am not mistaken in his 
identity — and his appearance explains every 
thing," said Ada. " What can he intend 
now by leaving the vessel ! Try the doors 
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and see if we are still prisoners in the 
cabin/' 

Marianna foand the door closed as before, 
and she and her mistress sat down more 
alarmed than they had been hitherto ; Ada 
feeling that her last hope of escape had 
vanished. 

Thej remained thus for some time, till 
they were startled by the abrapt entrance 
of Paolo into the cabin. He apologised on 
seeing Ada's look of surprise. 

^* Pardon me, signora, I have been sent 
by the captain of the ship to express his 
regret that your apartments on shore, are not 
arranged ; and to regret that you will have 
to remain some time longer on board." 

*^ Excuses are superfluous, when no choice 
is allowed me, but to obey ;" returned Ada, 
with more haughtiness in her manner than 
usual — ^for having seen Paolo in company 
with the pirate, she could no longer regard 
him in the same light she bad before done. 

The young man seemed, at once, to ob* 
serve and feel the change. 
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'^ I deeply regret, sigoora, that you tboiild 
have cause to complain,'^ be ezclainied in a 
voice in which sorrow, mingled with pas- 
sion; ^* bat, ob! believe me, that I am not 
more free than yon ; and act under the 
orders of one who has the power to compel, 
were I to prove disobedient.** 

** I believe you/' said Ada, **and now 
tell me who is this person who ventures to 
hold me a prisoner V^ 

*' You will know too soon, lady, but my 
lips must not inform you/* returned Paolo. 
^* However if it can afford you any satisfac- 
tion to know it — ^be assured that I will 
watch carefully over you^ and that my 
directions are not to quit the vessel except 
to accompany you on shore.** 

^ It must be a satisfaction to those in 
distress, to know that they have a friend 
who interests himself in their welfare/* re- 
plied Ada, in a softened tone, as Paolo, 
with an. inclination of his head withdrew. 
' For two whole days did Ada Garden 
and her attendant remain inmates of the 
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vessel. On the third Paolo made his ap- 
pearance to announce that accommodation 
was prepared for them on shore, and that 
a boat was waiting along side the vessel to 
convey them there. For the first time Ada 
stepped on the deck of the vessel, and 
after having been shut up so long below 
the full bright glare of the sun almost 
dazzled her eyes, and prevented her seeing 
objects clearly. As she recovered her sight, 
she observed that the vessel, on board which 
she had spent so long a time, was a brig, 
that she wafi in beautiful order, and had 
eight guns run out on either side. A few 
seamen in Greek costume were employed 
in the fore part of the vessel in repairing the 
rigging, but none of them took the slight- 
est notice of her, as Paolo, handed her to 
the gangway, followed by Marianna. At 
his summons two men came aft, and 
brought up her boxes from below, which 
were lowered into the boat along side, into 
which he then assisted her and her attend- 
ant. He then gave the signal to shove off, 
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and a few strokes of the oars earried the 
boat to the shore* Ada looked nmf^ her 
with surprise at the wild beauty, and per- 
fect tranquillity of the scene. In the 
centre of the bay lay the brig at anchor, 
her hull and tall masts, and the tracery of 
her. spars and rigging reflected in the calm 
clear water. Her sails were closely furled, 
and no one appeared above the bulwarks 
to show that she was tenanted by human 
beings. The two raisticos lay inside of her, 
without sign of any one being on board 
them, and the boats belonging to the cove 
were drawn up on the beach, but the 
fishermen had deserted their nets, and not 
a person appeared in any direction. She 
gazed up at the lofty cliffs, and at the 
picturesque ravine towards which Paolo 
pointed, as they landed to indicate their 
path, at the same time expressing his re- 
gret that there were no means of conveying 
her up it, except by a litter borne by men. 
The perfect calmness of the whole s 'ene, 
its unusual beauty, and the freshness of 
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the air served to reassure her, and she 
began to experience an elasticity of spirits 
she had not for a long time felt. Paolo 
led her up the path, I have before described, 
to the platform on the summit of the cliffs 
on which the ruined castle stood. 

*^ This is a wild spot ladj^ but not want- 
ing in beauty, and the tower you see, before 
you, is to be your abode while you remain 
on the island f said Paolo pointing to a 
tower which was nearer the causeway, and 
had not so extensive a view as the one I 
have described, but yet it overlooked the 
sea, and more of the interior of the island. 
Paolo knocked at a door at the base, and 
it was opened by the young Greek girl 
Mila, who saluted the strangers with a 
smile of welcome,, and then led them away 
up a flight of steps to an upper story, where 
throwing open another door she ushered 
them into a chamber, at the appearance of 
which Ada could not help uttering an ex- 
clamation of surprise ; and Marianna who 
had completely lost all her fears in company 
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with SigDor Paolo, clapped her hands with 
delight The time had indeed been well 
employed, which had, since their arrival, 
converted that ruined tower into so magni- 
ficent an abode. 

The Pirate must have ransacked all his 
stores of silks and satins to fit up the 
room. 

'^ The roof has probably been formed some 
time, but all else has been accomplished 
during the last three days/' said Paolo, as 
they entered. ^' That was the reason, lady, 
of your not landing before/' 
. The style was very similar to that of the 
other tower ; but the hangings were, per- 
haps, richer, and the carpets more valuable ; 
attention had been paid to what might be 
supposed English taste. There were a 
greater number of tables and chairs, and 
there was even a book-case fastened against 
the wall, though the books it contained 
were few and not of a very select de- 
scription. 

There were two guitars and a music book 
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on one of tables, and the walls were adorned 
with pictures ; and a magnificent silver lamp 
hung from the centre — and, indeed, every 
thing had been done to give the room a 
cheerful and habitable appearance. On 
either side were curtains across a corner 
of the room ; and, on drawing them, Ada 
perceived that there were conches arranged 
and furnished with the finest linen, shewing 
that the chamber was intended for their ex*- 
elusive residence, perhaps, also their prison. 
Miia busied herself in shewing the arrange- 
ments of the room ; and Paolo explained 
that she was anxious to serve tiie stranger 
in the best waj she could. Ada intimated 
that she could not but be satisfied with the 
care taken for her comfort ; and Paolo, sus- 
pecting that she would prefer being left 
alone, called Mila and took his depar- 
ture. 

Paolo had been gone some time, when a 
knock at the door was heard ; and Marianna 
ran to open it. As she did so, she started 
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back with a cry of surprise — ^for there stood 
before her the Pirate Zappa. 

Ada rose, as she saw him, for she felt 
that, from the first, it would be necessary 
to assume a dignity and fearlessness of man- 
ner, in order to gain any influence over 
him, 

" The Prince Argiri Caramitzo, I belie¥e 
I have the honour of seeing,*^sbe said, bow- 
ing. 

'* The same, signora, who has the happi- 
ness of welcoming you to Greece ; and has 
had that of rescuing you from a great dan- 
ger/' replied Zappa, in his most courteous 
tone, advancing a. step only into the cham- 
ber. " He now comes to express a hope 
that you are satisfied with the arrangements 
made for you, and will be contented to re- 
main an inhabitant of this island till com- 
municationscan be opened with your friends, 
in order to restore you to them/' 

" I need not tell you. Prince, that I am 
most anxious to communicate with my 
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friends, and must beg you to tell me by 
what means I can do so/^ said Ada. 

**The opportunity will, doubtless, soon 
occur/* replied the Pirate. '' But, in the 
meantime, I have to assure you that I have 
taken measures to let your friends know 
of your safety — though, for reasons which 
I may, hereafter, explain to you, not the 
place of your abode/' 

" I understand you, signer ; and I beg 
now, to thank you for the courtesy and de- 
licacy with which you have treated me," 
said Ada. ^* And I will ask you as a farther 
favour, to tell me what has become of the 
relative who left Malta with me. Is he 
still living ?'* 

As she spoke her voice trembled, and a 
tear started in her eye. 

"Indeed, lady, I would gladly answer 
your question if I could. 1 know nothing 
of your relative," replied Zappa. '' But I 
am wearying you with my presence. I 
came but to ascertain that you were satis- 
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fied with such humble accommodation as I 
could afford you, and will no longer intrude 
myself on your presence. Lady, farewell ; 
and should any suspicions enter your mind 
about me, I entreat you to banish 
them ; and to believe that, however 
much appearances are against me, I am not 
guilty/' 

It would be difficult to describe the tone 
with which those words were uttered, or 
the polished bow, Zappa gave as he quitted 
the room, fully believing that he had made 
a great stride in winning over the feelings 
of his prisoner, to look on him with re- 
gard. 

A whole day passed away without the 
appearance of Paolo, or any person except 
little Mila. The young Greek girl was her 
only attendant, besides Marianna ; but as 
she could not make herself understood, 
she seldom remained long together in the 
room. Had she even not felt herself a 
prisoner, the day would have passed 
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wearily away with so few means of amusing 
herself at her disposal. She examined the 
books which had been placed on the shelves 
— thej were mostly Italian, though she 
recognised a few as having been on board 
the Zodiac. In vain, however, she tried to 
give her attention on them, for whenever 
she did so her thoughts wandered away till 
they were lost in the painful reflection 
which her position naturally suggested. 
Among her luggage were the means of em- 
ploying herself in such fancy work as was 
the fashion in those days, but she soon 
threw it down in despair, as rather increas- 
ing than relieving her anxiety. 

Such was not the case with Marianna, 
who quickly recovered her spirits, and plied 
her needle with her usual diligence, and 
laughed and sang, as if nothing out of the 
way had occurred. One of her great sources 
of pleasure was, in the intervals of her work, 
to look through a telescope, which Paolo 
had placed in the room ; it was on a brass 
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stand) and had been, probably, among the 
cargo of* some vessel plundered by Zappa 
or his associates. The view, as I have said, 
from the window, extended over a wide 
range of sea, along the greater part of the 
east side of the island and into the interior; 
and a glimpse could just be caught of the 
mouth of the harbour though the vessels 
lying there were not visible. It was in the 
afternoon of the second day after their 
arrival that Marianna was amusing herself 
with looking through the glass, when she 
uttered an exclamation of delight : 

'^ Oh, signora, signora, do come, and 
look," she cried. " There is a vessel com- 
ing to the island ; for I see her white sails 
just rising out of the water — She is coming 
to take us home — I know she is/' 

Ada flew to the telescope — her heart 
beating with agitation at the very mention 
of release, though her hopes were not so 
sanguine as those of her damsel. She 
looked earnestly for some time at the sail, 
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If hich Marianna had observed ; but, as she 
withdrew her eye from the tube, she shook 
her head with a look of disappointment. 

" The sail looks very small,^' she said. 
^^ So I fear, Marianna, it cannot be a ship 
of war, and no other can aflPord us assis- 
tance." 

" Oh, but it is yet a long way oflP, 
signora," urged the Maltese girl. " When 
it comes nearer it will appear much bigger, 
as I have often observed from the windows 
of your uncle's house in Valetta, a little 
sail no bigger than a pocket-hankerchief, 
which has grown larger and larger, and 
larger, till it has become a mighty ship 
with a hundred great guns looking out of 
her sides. Who knows but what this may 
turn out a big ship sent out by the King of 
England, with Signor Fleetwood as captain 
to look after you ? My heart tells me that 
she is a friend.*' 

Ada smiled mournfully at her young at- 
tendant's over sanguine prognostications, in 
which she could so little participate. 
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" I fear you are wrong in this case, my 
good Marianna/' she answered. " Tou oV 
serve that the vessel we see is small, but 
we can already distinguish three distinct 
sails, and soon the hull itself will rise out 
of the water, and than we shall be better 
able to judge of its proper dimensions — I 
can already see her without the glass — Tell 
me if the bulwarks are not in sight?' 

^^ Yes, signora, I can distinguish the . 
dark mark of the body of the vessel, and 
she seems to come on quickly towards us," 
answered the [Maltese girl, who was bending 
down upon a table drawn towards the win- 
dow with her eye to the glass. 

The vessel they were looking at was 
rather to the west of the island, towards 
which she was standing close hauled beating 
up against an easterly wind« bound proba- 
bly up the Dardanelles. The sea was calm 
and glittering in the sunbeams, which gave 
it the appearance of a plain of molten silver 
sprinkled with diamonds ; for to nothing 
else can I compa:re its dazzling lustre. The 
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breeze bad been uneertain all tbe morning, 
now so light as not to disturb the mirror- 
like surface of tbe sea, now freshening up 
again so as to send the vessel along rapidly 
through the water. It had, however, lately, 
in shore, given signs of dying away alto- 
gether. The stranger stood on till she 
fetched up, almost looking into the mouth 
of the concealed cove, either totally uncon- 
scious of the danger of her proceeding, or in- 
different to the consequences. 

The latter could scarcely be the case ; 
for, as Ada again looked at her through the 
telescope, she observed that she was a vessel 
apparently of little more than a hundred 
^nd twenty or thirty tons burden. Her rig 
was that of a brigantine — ^the foremast hav- 
ing the top and spars of a brig, the main- 
mast carrying fore and aft sails like a 
schooner. When she had stood in within 
a quarter of a mile of the shore she tacked, 
either fearing to get becalmed should she 
approach nearer, or being uncertain of the 
deoth of water. If it was to avoid the 
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snake from the grass, and dart towards 
them. 

It was one of the misticoes, with her 
yards and sails stowed along the deck, and 
impelled by twenty long oars, pulled by 
twice that number of men, while as many 
more stood in the after part, and at the 
bows, with their match-locks in their hands 
ready for use. In the bow also was a long 
brass gun on a swivel, pointed towards 
the doomed vessel. 

The stranger was, however, manned by 
no cowardly hearts. As soon as they saw 
the nature of their enemy, they cast loose 
their two guns, loaded them, and ran them 
both out on the port side, which was the 
one then bearing on the shore. They knew 
that escape was impossible, and that they 
had little hope of mercy, so they lost no 
time in firing, on the chance of striking the 
enemy between wind and water, and com- 
pelling him to return. Unhapi)ily neither 
shot told with much useful effect. One 
struck the water just a-head of her, the 
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other bit her gunnel, and killed two of the 
people, which only exasperated the others^ 
and made them pull the harder to get on 
board before receiving any other similar 
visitors. 

" Oh ! Jesu Maria/* exclaimed Marianna, 
hiding her eyes in her hands. "What 
can be the reason that the vessel there 
should fire at the boat?" 

*^ I am afraid we shall be witnesses of a 
dreadful scene/' said Ada. **And yet I 
cannot withdraw my eyes from it. Oh! 
what will become of the poor people on 
board the vessel if those wretches in the 
mistico get near her? See! they are my 
countrymen too — for there flies the red 
ensign of England." 

The ensign had been hoisted, as the bri- 
gantine fired ; but while watching the Greek 
vessel, she had not observed it. The 
English, undaunted, set up a loud cheer as 
they again run out their guns ; but the 
pirates, taught by experience, pulled round 
under her stern, where her guns could not 
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reach them, and let flj their own long- 
pieces at them. As they were much lower 
than she waSy the shot injured no one on' 
deck ; but flew through the fore-top-sail. 
They did not again attempt to fire ; but 
trusting to their vast superiority of numbers, 
they dashed boldly along-side with the ob- 
ject of carrying her by boarding, The 
English had time to get one of their guns 
over to the starboard side, on which the 
mistico boarded them, and to fire directlv*^ 
down into her, before the pirates were able- 
to leap up their side. 

It was too late, however, to save them. 
The Greeks swarmed over the bows and 
quarters, and up the side, their swords in- 
their teeth, and though the English seaman 
fought in a manner worthy of their name, 
Ada saw, with anguish, that they were 
quickly cut down, or overpowered, pressed 
upon by overwhelming numbers, and in three 
minutes, the islanders had full possession oi 
the vessel. It made her heart-sick as she 
beheld the catastrophe which she had hoped 
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against probability might have been averted. 
Intensely interested as she was to learn the 
fate of her countrymen, her agitation pre- 
vented her from seeing more, and obliged 
her to withdraw her eyes from the painful 
sight. Mariauna, however, took her place 
at the telescope. 

**0h, Signora/' she exclaimed. **The 
saints protect us. But those cruel wretches 
are throwing the bodies of the poor English 
they have murdered overboard, before even 
their hearts can have ceased to throb. 
Wicked villains! I hope they won't treat 
the living in the same way.'' 

^^ I am afraid none remained alive." said 
Ada, shuddering. '*But what are they 
doing now ?" 

^^ They seem engaged in making their 
own vessel fast to the other, to prevent her 
from sinking, I suppose. I wish they may 
both go down to the bottom together. It 
would serve the wretches right." 

'^ God will punish them in his own good 
time, or the power of civilized nations will 
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be exerted to perform hia will/' replied Ada. 
** Our religion teaches us, remember, not to 
wish evil even to our worst enemies. But, 
ah, there comes out the other mistico to the 
assistance of their friends. 

'*In a short time the last named vessel had 
had reached brigan tine, and as soon as she was 
lashed along side, all hands wiere busily enga- 
ged in transferring the cargo to their own 
craft, for they had managed to stop thesho thole 
in the side of the one which had been engaged. 
The brigantine's anchor bad been dropped, 
and her sails clewed up; and as soon as the 
two misticos were landen, they returned to 
the harbour. In another hour or so, they 
were again along-side the prize, and enga- 
ged^in their work of plunder. They laboured 
hard till they had transferred every thing of 
value from her hold, and they then com- 
menced stripping her masts of the sails and 
rigging ; and in collecting other things from 
her deck and cabin which might be useful; 
not forgetting her guns, and her small store 
of powder and shot. By the time they 
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liad completed fheir work the sun had sety 
and loaded with plander, they returned to 
port. As they left the side of the unfor- 
tunate vessel, a shout of exultation es- 
caped them, and Boon after, Ada perceived, 
through the gloom, a thick smoke ascending 
from the hatchways, followed quickly by 
forked flames, which leaped upwards, and 
•rapidly enveloped the masts and lower 
rigging. The whole hull was rapidly in a 
blaze, which lighted up, with a .lurid glare,, 
the two misticos ; the grim visiEtges of their 
fierce crew, their red caps, and varied 
4)oloured *costame being clearly visible at 
that distance throij^h the telescope. The 
£ery tinge falling also on the rocky cliflPs, 
and the towers and walls of the castle, and 
converting the tranquil surface of the ocean 
into, seemingly, a sea of blood. 

The brigantiue burned fiercely — there 
must have been some inflammable substance 
which had formed part of her cargo re- 
maining in her hold. From the two small 
stern ports, which had been left open, the 
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flames burst forth in jets of fire as also fronoi 
every hatchway, fore and aft, till the decks 
fell in, and the masts, like two pillars of fire, 
came rushing down, and hissing into the 
water. A t length the empty hull sunk be- 
fore the surface, and all was again dark. 

*^ I fear, signora, we are in a complete 
nest of pirates/' said Marianna, breaking 
the silence which she had maintained after 
the catastrophe. 

" I fear so too," replied Ada. " But that 
burning vessel may prove a beacon to light 
our friends to our rescue.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Ada Garden sat in the chamber of the 
tower, which had been awarded to her as 
her prison. Her Maltese attendant had 
accompanied young Mila to a short distance 
from the castle ; but she was not alone. A 
figure knelt at her feet in the attitude of 
the deepest devotion ; his head was bowed 
down to the ground, and sobs burst from 
his bosom* It was the young Italian whom 
we have known under the name of Paolo. 

*' Oh hear me, •lady/' he exclaimed, 
passionately, *' oh hear me before you dis- 
miss me for ever from your presence ; I 
cannot unsay what I have said — I have 
dared to tell you that I love you with the 
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ondest, the deepest devotion, I have done 
so from the first moment I saw you; but 
hear my excuses. I felt myself alone, and 
desolate in the world ; I beheld you bright, 
innocent, and beautiful, exposed I knew to 
the most dreadful danger, and I determined to 
save you at all risks — I knew not then that 
it was love — I thought it was compassion 
for one so fair. I saw you brought on board 
the pirate vessel, the accursed ' Sea Hawk/ 
unconscious of your state. My medical 
knowledge would, I knew be of service — I 
suggested that your life hung on a thread, 
that the slightest agitation might destroy 
you, and I so worked on the fears of the 
miscreant chief, that I persuaded him to 
confide you entirely into my charge. I ven- 
tured even to administer a narcotic to ren- 
der you insensible when Zappa wished to 
see you, and to frighten him still more into 
the belief that you were on the point of 
death. Day after day I saw you, I felt 
that your safety depended on me, that I 
might even yet be the means of rescuing 

K 5 
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yon from the thraldom under which you 
are placed, and day after day my love in- 
creased ; I have fed upon it till it has be* 
come a part of my very existence, and can 
end but with my life. Then tell me, lady, 
tell me, how could you expect me to do 
otherwise than confess the love which is con- 
suming me? I do not ask yet for a return 
of my devotion, I do not expect it, till I 
have accomplished far more than I yet have 
Jone to deserve it; but yet I do say when 
my task is fulfilled ; when I have placed you 
in safety, and can surround you with the 
luxuries to which you are accustomed ; when 
I can restore you to your proper station in 
life — that must be my reward, or I will 
place a dagger in your hand, and bid you 
strike home to my heart ; for that would be 
the only other boon I would ask of you — 
the only other happiness I could enjoy/' 

Ada looked at the unha{^y young man 
with compassion, and her bosom heaved with 
emotion, for she saw the sincerity of his 
passion, and it grieved her heart to wound 
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his feelings, but yet she could not deceive 
him. 

'^Signor, 1 cannot blame you; I do not 
complain of your addressing me in words 
of love, however much I am grieved to 
hear them. I am grateful for all you have 
done for me ; I Would endeavour to prove 
to you, had I the power, how grateful I am ; 
and for all you purpose doing for me. I 
feel, that to you, I owe my preservation 
from dangers too dreadful to contemplate; 
1 venture to entreat you still to exert your 
generous efforts to aid me, and to enable 
me to return to my friends; and yet I tell 
you that I cannot give you more than my 
deep, my everlasting gratitude. ■ My love. 
Signer, were it a worthy recompense for 
your exertions, I have not to give. — My 
heartas well as my troth belongs to another.^^ 

The fierce passions which rest in the bosoms 
of the inhabitants of those southern climes, 
have far more powerful effects, than any 
similar emotions on the less sensitively 
constituted frames of the northern nations. 
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Scarcely had Ada uttered these words, 

• 

than casting a* glance at her features as if 
to ascertain that he heard aright, and was 
not in some frightful dream, the young 
Italian fell prostrate on his face before her. 
Horrified and trembling she gazed at him 
without moving, for she thought he was 
dead, but at length, as she stepped over 
him^ his heavy breathing assured her that 
he still lived, and she exerted all her strength 
to raise him ; as she was afraid, for his 
sake, to call any one to her assistance. A 
jar of water was in the room, and she 
dashed some 'of its contents over his face, 
and placed him so that the air from the 
window might come in and revive him. 
It was now her turn to act the part of 
guardian angel, and Captain Fleetwood 
would have pardoned her as she bent over 
him, had she felt as a sisteT for the pale 
and unhappy youth before her. At last 
her efforts were crowned with success. He 
opened his eyes and gazed at her with a 
look to which intelligence soon returned. 
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As he did so, he endeavoured to rise, bat 
the agitation of his feelings had been too 
violent to allow hira so quickly to recover, 
and he again sank down on the ground, 
where he remained for some minutes en- 
deavouring to regain his scattered thoughts. 

*' Where am I ? What dreadful event 
has occurred?'' he at length muttered, 
'' Methought some demon came with 
lightning in his hand to blast the lovely 
prospect which an angel had opened to my 
view. 

He was silent — The sound of his own 
voice bad the effect of restoring him to 
his senses. He rose^ though with difficulty, 
and stood before her, supporting himself 
by a chair. 

*' Pardon me lady/' he said, his voice 
still faltering as be spoke. '' I have been 
weak, and have acted wrongly, madly, I 
own it. The words I have uttered I should 
not have spoken till you* were free, and had 
no longer more to expect from me; but oh, 
forget them, learn to look upon me as be- 
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fore I committed that fatal error. I ask no 
recompense for what I have done, I ask 
none for what I may do. All I entreat you 
is to allow me to serve you faithfully — to 
obey your behests, whatever they may be; 
even though to do so break my very heart- 
strings. Lady, for your sake 1 would pre- 
serve my rival, even though the next 
instant I were to see you clasped in his 
arms.'^ 

Ada was moved, and she held out her 
hand to the young man. For though to 
English ears his language might appear 
overstrained, and his sentiments exagge- 
rated and unnatural; for an Italian, she 
knew it was composed and rational; and it 
gave her confidence in the sincerity of his 
professions. 

"1 trust you, Signer,'* she answered, 
struggling to keep down her own emotion. 
" Believe me you have my sincerest regard, 
and I were indeed base not to feel the deep- 
est gratitude. Remember, then, that T rely 
on you to serve me whenever I may ask 
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joUy and place my safety and hope of ulti- 
mate escape in your hands/' 

^^ And it shall not be misplaced/' an* 
swered Paolo. ** But, lady, I have longed 
to banish from your mind the prejudice 
yoQ must naturally entertain against me, 
at seeing me in this island, with such com- 
pany, but believe me that it is sorely against 
mj will ; I am here by compulsion, a 
prisoner like yourself, though with more 
apparent liberty. To comprehend it I must 
tell you my unhappy historj, which I would 
long ago hate done, had I had the oppor- 
tunity; but I feared to do so in presence of 
your attendant, on whose discretion I knew 
not if I could rely; and I have also, lately, 
been so closely watched by my oppressor, 
Zappa, that I have been unable to visit you 
when I thought you might be alone. If 
you will naw, lady, listen to me, it will 
serve to calm my spirits, and will contri- 
bute towards placing me in the position I 
would enjoy in your estimation." 

Ada assured him that even when her 
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suspicions as to the character of the ^ Sea 
Hawk * had been excited, she could not sup- 
pose that he was as guilty as those with 
whom she found him associated, although 
she had not believed him altogether as 
blameless, as she should be rejoiced to find 
that he in reality was. 

" Thanks, lady, thanks, you already re- 
lieve my heart of a great weight, by saying 
so," he exclaimed, checking the passionate 
expression which was stealing into his tone 
and manner, *' To convince you further 
that you did me but justice, I will give you 
a brief outline of my history : — 

'' You see before you the last 
remnant of an old, and noble, and once 
powerful family. My fathers were lords of 
a broad domain in the neighbourhood of 
Brindisi, among the wild and rugged moun- 
tains which form the eastern spur of the 
Appenines, and abut on the shores of the 
Adriatic. They first rose and flourished in 
the days when the sword of the strong hand 
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could win lands and power, and when, what- 
ever was lost by the extravagance or folly 
of one, was easily replaced by the bravery 
and daring of his successor. But in later 
years, although the former means of repair- 
ing their damaged property no longer ex- 
isted, yet, still with rather frequent succes- 
sion, a Lord of Montifalcone would assume 
the family honours, who failed not to 
squander away property which he had no 
means of replacing. Estate after estate 
was sold for several generations, till, at 
last, my father found himself the heir to a 
half-ruined castle on the borders of the 
ocean, and a few thousand acres of unpro- 
ductive land in the same neighbourhood. 
My mother, who is now a saint in Heaven, 
was as much so, as a mortal can be, when 
on earth, and although my noble father in- 
herited much of the true pride of ancient 
ancestry, he was free from the folly and 
vice of his predecessors, and he resolved to 
exert all his energies in repairing his broken 
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fortunes, and to hand down a fair estate to 
his progeny. 

^*By prudence and economy, he in a 
great manner, succeeded in doing so ; and 
"as he considered that idleness had been the 
cause of the ruin his ancestors had wrought 
on the family, he determined to give all his 
own children professions, which should af* 
ford them employment, and the means of 
support, despising the spirit which con- 
sidered any employment besides that of 
arras beneath the dignity of a noble. 

•* My eldest brother was, accordingly, 
educated to the profession of the law, 
while I studied that of medicine. I had 
three sisters, all equally lovely, and endued, 
apparently, with the same amiable qualities 
—the eldest married young, and went to 
live in the neighbourhood of Naples; the 
second died ; and the history of the third 
h closely interwoven with mine. By hus- 
banding his resources, and carefully attend- 
ing to the nature of the soil, my father 
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had SO itnproved the fariDd on his estate, 
that their produce was increased threefold ; 
and as he spent the greater part of the 
income arising from it in still further im- 
proving it, devoting only what was abso- 
lutely necessary for the education of hts 
sons, the produce went on increasing, to the 
surprise of all his neighbours. 

^ The eastle had been put in sufficieint 
repair, to make a suiiatble rcdidence for the 
family, and thither, during the time my 
brother and I could escape from our pro- 
fessional studies, we eagerly hastened to 
spend it in the society of those to whom we 
were ardently attached. Our greatest 
favorite, if we loved one more than the 
other, WBS our sister Nina, for she was the 
youngest. She was the most fascinating and 
lovely, though we confessed, that if she 
had a fault, her disposition was too yielding 
and confiding— guileless herself, she could 
not credit that guile existed in others. 
Hers was one of those characters which, 
from its very innocence, would be held 
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more sacred in the eyes of an upright, 
honorable man, though it exposes its pos- 
sessor to be made the dupe of the design- 
ing villain. One might hare supposed that 
our remote and quiet home would have 
been free from the accursed presence of 
such a one. Never was a family more 
united, or more happy. Our father was 
in the enjoyment of vigorous health, and 
proud of his family, and the success of his 
laudable projects. Our sainted mother re- 
joiced when he did, and their children had 
a contented present, and could look forward 
with confidence to the future. I have not 
described the castle in which we lived. It 
was one of great antiquity, though, as it 
had been added to, in subsequent years, the 
walls were mostly sound, and in good repair. 
It stood on the summit of a rocky cliff, 
overlooking the sea, though of no great 
height, so that the waves, during a wintry 
storm, could dash up to the very base, and 
send showers of the sparkling spray over 
the walls. There wajs a deep moat sur- 
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rounding it, with a drawbridge over it; 
and, besides the main part, which was of 
great extent, there were walls with passages 
through them, and strong towers at each 
angle with which they communicated. So 
numerous and intricate were the passages, 
and so dark and dangerous, from their 
ruined condition, that even I, a son of the 
house, had never entirely explored them. 

'' Inland of the easile was an extensive 
and now highly cultivated plain, the pro- 
perty of my father, who could thus from 
the summit of his tower survey the greater 
portion of his estates. Beyond the plain 
rose range above range of lofty and almost 
inaccessible mountains which gave a cha- 
racter of peculiar wildness to the scenery. 
Indeed, during the winter I have never 
seen a spot partaking more of savage 
grandeur than my paternal castle ; with the 
stormy ocean roaring on one side, and the 
cloud-clapped Appenines towering to the 
skies on the other. 

'' It was my delight as a boy with my 
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gun ill my band, to hunt the wild chamois 
among the remote recesses and rugged pre^ 
cipice3 of the one, or to bound in my light 
boat over the dancing waves of the other. 

" Among such scenes was 1 born, and I 
believe they gave a tone to my mind, which 
subsequent intercourse with the world ^did 
not altogether wear out ; and such as may 
be supposed had a still more powerful effect 
on the mind of my sisters, who enjoyed 
less means of having theii* effect counter- 
acted. 

" One night during the middle of winter, 
when all the members of the family were 
assembled in the great hall, sitting round 
the large dish of burning embers, to keep 
ourselves warm, chilled as we should, other- 
wise have been from the effects of a furious 
gale, which blew across the Adriatic from 
the snowy mountains of Albania, a report 
was brought in by one of the farm servants, 
that a vessel was driving towards a dan- 
gerous reef of rocks, which ran out to sea, 
at a short distance from the southward of 
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the castle. My brother and I seized our 
hats and cloaks, and bidding the rest of 
the family not to be alarmed for our safety, 
we rushed out to see what assistance we 
might render to the hapless crew of the 
vessel, should any of them escape alive* 
She was still at some little distance, and 
apparently not aware of the imminence of 
her danger, for she was firing guns of dis- 
tress to call those on the shore to her assist- 
ance, as if, in the situation she was placed, 
any human aid could be afforded her. 
The sea was running to a prodigious height, 
and dashing with the wildest fury on the 
rocky shore, and not a boat we had ever 
seen could have lived in it an instant* The 
wind too blew in awful gusts, so that we 
frequently could scarcely stand, and it sent 
the foam flying over us in showers, till we 
were drenched with it to the skin, as we 
passed along to the edge of the cliff, on 
our way to the spot near which we judged 
the hapless vessel would strike the rocks* 
We had collected as many of our people as 
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we could find, and were supplied with ropes 
and spars to enable us to save the lives of 
any, should they be washed on shore from 
the wreck. 

" Now mark me, lady, we believed that 
we were performing a truly Christian and 
virtuous act, and yet it was the cause of 
all the subsequent misery I and those I 
loved far better than myself endured. We 
were hastening to preserve from destruction 
the accursed viper who was to sting us to 
death. Thus, Heaven ordained it should 
be, and its ways are dark and intricate, 
beyond my comprehension, for surely it is 
against all the rules one can conceive of 
justice that a virtuous action should be 
thus rewarded. Perhaps you will say that 
His ways are inscrutable, and, that as we 
Jiave neither the power, nor have we the 
right to attempt to read them, so we should 
not venture to cavil at His ordinances, but 
humbly believe that the ultimate result will 
be for our benefit. I believe it is so, lady ; 
or it may be for a punishment; but it is 
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bitter, very bitter oftentimes to bear. But 
lam wandering from my story. We could 
watch the progress of the fated vessel by 
the occasional flashes of her guns, and the 
still more vivid ones of the lightning which 
darted from the dark clouds, and we could 
seeftbat she still had some sail set; with 
which she was endeavouring to haul off the 
shore. On she flew, plunging madly into 
the foaming waves, when, just as we reached 
the beach, she was lifted on the summit of a 
sea, and crashed downward on the reef. 
We fancied that we could hear the despair- 
ing shriek of the hapless mariners above 
the loud roar of the waters as the wild 
waves, dashed over them, and their bark 
parted beneath their feet. A second flash 
revealed to us the masts falling by the 
board, and every timber and plank up- 
heaving amid the foam — another came, 
and not a vestige of the vessel remained. 
Wie were about to leave the spot from feel- 
ing how hopeless was the prospect of saving 
tlie lives of any of those who had the mis- 
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fortune to be on board, for we believed that 
not one could have survived an instant after 
the vessel had struck, when the men, who 
were with us, asserted that they saw some 
of the wreck drifting towards us ; and 
directly afterwards a chest and some planks 
were cast within their reach, and hauled 
on shore. 

^^This encouraged us to remain ; and some 
other chests and boxes, bales of silk, and 
parts of the wreck, quickly followed. My 
brother and I had been endeavouring to 
pierce the darkness with our eyes, to disco- 
ver if any of our fellow creatures were 
floating among the remnants of their late 
home, when we perceived a spar driving 
along the shore, to which it gradually drew 
near ; and as a more vivid flash of light- 
ing than usual, darted through the air, we 
were convinced that we saw the figure of 
a man clinging to it. Calling the men to 
our assistance, we hurried on to the spot 
where we judged he would come on shore. 
The spar, with its occupant, approached us^ 
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agaiQ to be carried off — we saw that the 
man was unable to help himself. My bro- 
ther and I, fastening ropes round our waists, 
rushed into the water, and striking out 
against the waves, almost overpowered with 
their force, we seized the now nearly insen- 
sible body, just 2iS his grasp had loosened 
from the spar, and dragged him ashore. So 
completely exhausted was he that, at first, we 
believed our exertions had been in vain, and 
that he was dead ; but, on feeling his heart, 
we found that he still breathed ; and, after 
looking in vain, for the appearance of any 
of his late shipmates — though we left some 
men to watch, should any came on shore 
— we bore him to the castle. My brother 
and I were almost chilled to death with the 
cold wind, which blew through our wet 
clothes — ^for we had wrapped up the stran- 
ger in our cloaks — yet, on our reaching 
home, before we would attend to ourselves, 
we saw him stripped of his wet garments, 
and placed him between blankets in my 
lied. 
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" We then hurried off to change our own 
dripping clothes, leaving him in charge of 
our mother, who was engaged in pouring 
some warm liquid down his throat. When 
we returned we found that he had much 
revived, and was able to speak a little, 
— though with pain — for he confessed that 
he had received some severe blows from the 
pieces of the wreck, and was much bruised, 
and otherwise injured. 

I ought to have staled that, on entering 
the castle, we found that he was habited in 
the Greek costume ; and that his dress was 
rich and costly, as were the ornaments on a 
dagger and brace of pistols, which still 
were fixed in his sash. We were not, there- 
fore, a little astonished to hear him speak 
Italian with a pure accent — the reason of 
which, he soon explained, by stating that he 
had been educated incur country — which he 
had, indeed, only lately left. At first, it 
had struck me, that he seemed restless and 
uneasy, when he heard that our men were 
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still oat for the purpose of assisting those 
who might come on shore. 

r 

^' He made minute and constant enqui- 
ries whether any of his shipmates had been 
saved ; and when he was informed that the 
men had returned, and reported their belief 
that he was the only survivor of the whole 
ship^s company — though he, at first, gave 
way to expressions of great grief, he very 
soon recovered his composure — nor did he 
shew further, that he felt any regret at their 
loss. 

*' As he was very much hurt, I was afraid 
of fever setting in, which might have proved 
fatal ; and I, therefore, forbade him to en- 
gage in conversation, and gave him such 
remedies as I thought would prove effectual 
in allaying it. It did not, however, do so 
entirely ; and, for some days, he suffered 
severely. 

" I sat by his side, and watched over him 
with the greatest care — in which work I 
was aided by my sisters — who were in con- 
stant attendance on him when I was called 
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away. When he had slightly recovered be 
told us, without our questioning him on thq 
subject, that the vessel, which bad been lost, 
belonged to the Greek patriot navy, which 
was just then forming, from those ports 
which had succeeded in throwing off the 
Turkish yoke ; and that he was simply a 
junior officer on board; as he had not, in- 
deed, had any great length of experience on 
the sea — though that, with regard to rank 
and family, he was equal to any in his native 
land. 

^^ He then told us that he had been edu- 
cated at the university of Pisa ; and when 
he mentioned the name of Argiri Cara* 
mitzo, my elder brother, who had been there, 
recollected fully hearing much of him, 
though it struck him that he bore the cha- 
racter of a wild and thoughtless youth. His 
ultimate recovery was slow, for the injuries 
he had received were very severe. As, in 
our economical system of housekeeping, 
we bad few personal attendants^ my mo- 
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ther and sisters were more constantly at the 
side of the sick stranger's couch, than would, 
otherwise, probably, have been the case; at the 
same time, that it would have been con- 
trary to our notions of hospitality, to leave 
him much to the care of menials. Indeed, 
his conversation was so sparkling and lively 
— ^so full of anecdote of his varied inter- 
course with the world — and his manners 
were so courteous — and his expressions were 
so full of gratitude, that they felt them- 
selves amply recompensed for their atten- 
dance by the gratification they experienced 
in his society — especially my younger sis- 
ter, to whom the great world he painted 
was new and strange, and wonderful. 

^^ My brother and I were not so much 
captivated by the attractions of the hand- 
some stranger us were the rest of the family; 
at the same time I confess, that by his 
cordiality, and evident anxiety to win me 
over, and to show his sense of the obliga- 
tion he was under to me for the preservation 
of his life, he managed to gain my regard 
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if not my affection — indeed, I could not 
place that perfect confidence in him which 
I should have desired; as I frequently, in his 
less guarded moments, heard him express 
sentiments which were totally at variance 
with those he led my family to suppose he 
possessed. I had, however, no doubt of 
the account he gave of himself — as it was 
corroborated in one point by the numbers of 
bodies washed on shore habited in the Greek 
costume. To return to the night of the 
wreck, or rather the morning succeeding dt. 
When he heard that none of his shipmates 
had escaped, he entreated us^to exert our- 
selves in preserving from plunder such chests 
and boxes as came on shore, as he said he 
trusted that, as Providence had saved him, 
it had preserved his property also ; and that 
he should hope to find his own chest among 
the rest; and he promised, after having ex- 
amined them, to give the remainder up to 
those who had found them. This wish, of 
course, seemed very natural, and several 
boxes, which were discovered, were cou<> 
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veyed to the castle. It was more difficult to 
account for a number of bales, and pieces of 
silk and cloth, which drove on shore en- 
tangled with the sea-weed ; but when he 
heard of it, he stated that they had fallen 
in, just before, with a foundering merchant- 
man, and that this was probably some of 
her cargo. 

" His first care, on recovering, was to 
examiue the chests, which he took an op- 
portunity of doing without any witnesses* 
One he claimed as his own, and he showed 
us that it contained several rich Greek 
dresses, which he begged might be cleaned 
and dried. The remainder of the boxes had 
been thoroughly ransacked for the purpose, 
as I since have reason to know, of destroy- 
ing any papers, which might betray the 
character of his ship ; and also to remove 
some bags of treasure, which he knew they 
contained. He thus became possessed of 
. considerable wealth, and the surest means 
of accomplishing any object he might have 
in view. As he partially recovered his 
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Strength, he would wander out with my 
mother or sisters tp the sheltered garden 
within the walls of the castle, and after- 
wards to one xvhieh was situated on the outer 
side of the raoat, and which contained 
orange and apple, and other productive 
trees. The time was approaching when my 
brother would be compelled to return to his 
practice, and I to my studies at the Univer- 
sity. Before, however, we went, our 
guest was able to accompany me on a short 
excursion into the mountains. He seemed 
toenjoy it, though he was much too fatigued, 
he said, again to attempt so long a;i expedi- 
tion. This observation led me to suppose 
that he had no present intention of quitting 
the castle. He expressed his regret at my in- 
tended depsirture, and assured me that he 
hoped to return again at some future period 
to thank nie more than he had hitherto 
done for ihe service I had rendered him. 
A day or two afterwards, thinking the 
change would benefit him, I invited him to 
accompany me on the water ; the sea was 
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calm, the sun shone bright, and the air was 
almost as balmy as in summer. I mention 
the circumstance for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the conversation which ensued, as 
we sat at the stern of the boat rowed bjr 
two sturdy fishermen. 

•• * So, Signer Paolo,' he said, ' I under- 
stand that jon are studying the science of 
medicine — a very important one, though 
but little understood in my country/ 

*^ My answers are immaterial, so I will 
not repeat them. 

^^^ A somewhat dull life though, you are 
destined to lead, if you are to be shut up 
in one of the smaller cities of Italy, and 
employed in tending old dowagers and sick 
babies. I should have thought that such 
an occupation were somewhat derogatory 
to one with the noble blood which tiows 
through your veins — Each man to hisfancj', 
Signer Paolo — Now, were I to recommend, 
I should advise }ou to claim your patrimony 
from )0ur father, and to wander forth and 
see the world. Instead of returning to 
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your College, accompany me to Greece, Ayliere 
I must soou go ; and I will show you some 
of the glorious sport of war, and introduce 
you to the land where the arts and sciences 
flourished when Italy was but a desert. 
When you grow weary you can return to 
your studies; but I promise you, that you 
will find by far too much excitement and in- 
terest in the life you will lead to make you 
wish to go back to the dull routine from 
which I shall have emancipated you/ 

" Such was the tenor of his conversation,, 
and though I declined accepting his ofier, 
it made an impression, which I should not 
at the time have supposed possible. 

"I had for some time past observed 
that he seemed to pay more attention to 
my youngest sister, Nina, than to the 
other members of the family, and she used 
to listen to his words, and to watch his 
looks with an eagerness which ought to 
have warned those about her of the too 
probable result. 

" I, at length, the day before I left home. 
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informed my mother of my fears that the 
stranger was becoming attached to my 
sister, and entreated her to be on her 
guard. She assured me that my ahirm 
was groundless, that she had not remarked 
anything particular in Signor Caramitzo's 
manner; and that at all events Nina was 
far too well brought up to give her aflfec- 
tions, to one of whom she knew so little. 
We left our beloved and happy home — my 
brother alas never to return. We were 
the only two of the family the stranger 
feared, for he saw that we did not thoroughly 
trust him. 

^* Our parents treated him with all the 
courtesy due to an honored guest ; and it 
was against ail their notions of hospitality 
to hint to him that as his strength was 
re-established, he should take his departure. 
He now began his accursed employment of 
winning and enslaving the pure aflfections 
of my young sister, in order to allure her 
from her father^s home. He found the 
task of making her love him, not very 
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difficult, for she knew nothing of the perfidy 
of man ; but when he first proposed her fly- 
ing with him, she was startled and horrified 
and would have betrayed him, had he not 
assured her that he had mentioned the sub^ 
J6ct merely to try her ; and that it was far 
from his intention to make her do anything 
of which she might repent. 

^^He still continued urging his suit in 
secret, and winding himself deeper and 
deeper into her afiections, till she no longer 
lived or breathed, except for his sake. He 
at last really and truly loved her as -much 
as his nature was capable of ; and I believe 
that if any compunction ever visited his 
mind, it was at what had been his intention 
with regard to that sweet girl. 

"Two weeks after I left the castle a 
letter reached me, with the information 
that the stranger had taken his departure 
on board a vessel, which put into the 
neighbouring port, and what seriously 
alarmed me was, that my sister, Kina, had 
been seized with a dangerous illness. I would 
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have flown home^ bat my father forbade 
me ; and the next account spoke of her 
recovery ; though she remained in a low, 
and melancholy state most unusual for her. 
It was at this time my eldest sister married 
a nobleman of high character, greatly to 
our parents' satisfaction, and soon after- 
wards the first misfortune, which bad yet 
happened to our hitherto prosperous family 
occurred. Our second sister was seized 
with a mortal malady, which terminated 
her existence, 

" The shock was so great to our mother, 
worn out as she already was with watching 
over Nina, that she could not rally ; and she 
herself fell a victim to the same fatal 
disease. 

*' I returned home to find my father 
prostrate by the double blow. For months 
I anxiously watched over him, and at 
length, to my great joy, be partially re- 
covered his health and strength. Nina's 
spirits appeared to nie to have been much 
restored, her eve brightened, and often her 
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lips wore the same smile as of yore. I 
never ventured to mention the name of 
Argiri Caramitzo to her, nor did she her- 
self ever allude to the circumstance of his 
shipwreck and stay at our castle ; and I 
trusted that she had banished him from her 
mind. Such happiness as the world can 
give was about I hoped to revisit Xhe remnant 
of our family. Alas! how fallacious were 
my expectations. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



'^ One summer's evening, my sister and I 
were seated with our father at an open 
window of our apartment in the castle, 
whence we could enjoy a view of the calm 
waters of the Adriatic. He was more 
cheerful than he had been for a long time ; 
and Nina took her guitar, and sang to 
him some of the songs, in which he used 
formerly to delight. 

*' While we sat there I observed a white 
sail in the far distance ; and it seemed to 
me, to approach nearer and nearer the land. 
I pointed it out to Nina ; and it struck me 
afterwards, that she grew pale as I spoke, 
and placed her hand on her heart, as if to 
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stop its throbbing. Yet at the time I 
thought nothing of it. For a few minutes 
she was silent, and lost in meditation, but 
at length recovered herself, and continued 
singing. 1 remarked this, and 1 remember 
rallying her on the subject, saying that 
her songs were all those she knew of a sad 
and plaintive character. 

The time for sleep arrived, and we re- 
tired to our chambers. Kina kissed our 
father's cheek, and was going, but went 
back and kissed him again, and he blessed 
her at parting. I had slept some hours, 
I know not how long, when I awoke, feeling 
hot and feverish. I tried again to sleep, 
but could not; and at length I arose for 
the purpose of taking a walk round the 
battlements, thinking that the cool, night 
air, which came off the sea, -would calm 
and refresh me. 

^' On my way to the small turret gate, 
which led from a tower to the top of the 
castle wall, I had to pass Nina's chamber. 
The door was open. I looked in — the 
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chamber was vacant. Surprised^ though 
not much, alarmed, for I thought she had, 
unknown to me, gone to occupy the one 
which had been our sister's, I continued 



my progress, 



^^As I opened the gate, the night air, 
which blew in, and circled round the bower, 
struck my feelings as peculiarly cold and 
damp, and a low, moaning sound came across 
the waters. There was no moon, and the 
stars were obscured by a veil of clouds, 
which had gathered in the sky, so that, to 
my eyes, accustomed to the light of the 
lamp, I had carried thus far, the darkness 
seemed almost palpable. I, however, could 
have gone round the walls blindfold, so 
that this was to me a matter of indifference 
and I stepped out on the battlements. I 
had proceeded some way, when I was 
startled by seeing the bright rays of a light 
flashing across the court-yard before me. 
I stopped, and watched, with astonishment, 
for I could not surmise who could be in 
that part of the castle at that hour of the 
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morning. I mudt state, that on the side^ 
of the castle nearest the sea, within the 
outer walls, was a small chapel, dedicated 
to our Lady of the Kock, and here, on 
Saints' days and Sundays, and on certain 
other occasions, the priests, from a neigh- 
bouring convent, used to come and perform 
the services of the church ; for my father 
did not keep a regular chaplain, as is 
generally the custom. He was not a man 
to support the drones they usually are. 
The light, I was convinced, whose beams I 
saw, was in the chapel, through the win- 
dows of which it must come. By going 
on a little further along the battlements,. I 
had a more extensive view of the chapel ; 
and I now beheld a bright light streaming 
from all the windows. My astonishment 
was still further increased by hearing the 
voices of persons within — they were silent, 
and I then distinguished the voice, I 
thought, of a priest, engaged in the per- 
formance of a service. From a turret, 
some way on, a stone stair led down into 
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the chapel; and as the key of the door was 
attached to the one I held in my hand, I 
determined at once to solve the mystery. 
Hastening on, I opened the door in the 
turret, and descended noiselessly. I reached 
the bottom of the steps, and a few paces 
more brought me to tlie door which opened 
into the chapel. 

« 

'' I confess that, at that moment, all the 
stories I had ever heard ot the power of 
the spirits of evil to assume the human 
form, or of the departed to return on earth, 
or of horrors mysterious and undefined, 
rushed into my mind, and, for a time, I 
stood irresolute and trembling. 

" At length, I mustered courage, and 
burst open the door. The scene which 
met my sight, made me recoil with a feeling 
very diflFerent to what I expected. 
- " A priest was at the altar — a stranger, 
whom I knew not; and before him stood my 
young sister, Nina, her hand clasped in 
that of the man whose life I had saved — 
of whom I had now so many dark sus- 
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picions, Argiri Caramitzo. I rushed foN 
ward with a cry of rage, and would have 
borne Nina off from him. He put me aside 
with a contemptuous smile, for I was un- 
armed, and far weaker than he. 1 snatched 
a dagger from a man .standing near, and 
would have plunged it in bis heart, when 
the voice of the priest arrested .my hand, 
uttering the word — 

** ' Forbear !' 

^'Nina had looked confused and alarmed ; 
she shrieked out — 

" * Oh ! injure him not, Paolo, he is my 
husband — my life — kill me, if I have done 
wrong, but he would have it so.* 

" * She speaks truly,' said the priest. 
* She is the wedded wife of Signer Argiri 
Caramitzo, or by whatever name this 
signer is known/ 

"'I can bear much from you, Paolo,' 
said Caramitzo, speaking to me for the 
first time; ' but you must not interfere in 
a case of this sort. Your sweet sister has 
bestowed on me her hand, as she has long 
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given me her heart ; and this very night I 
bear her hence to my home upon the 
waves/ 

^^ As he said this, he pressed Nina to his 
bosom, and seemed about to bear her away, 
while he stretched out his other hand, as if 
to prevent my approach. * Whether wife 
or not she leaves not this castle without 
her father's consent, with one too, whose 
name and profession are doubtful,' I again 
exclaimed, springing forward, and attempt- 
ing to seize her. 

r " * If you will have it so, you must take 
the consequences,' he replied, in the same 
cool tone. ^ Seize that young signor, and 
bring him along ; I will not be interfered 
with/ He turned, and spoke to a number 
of men who stood round, armed to the 
teeth, and whom I had not before re- 
marked. They immediately seized me, and 
I saw at once that resistance would be 
useless. 

"*It is folly, Nina, to be alarmed,' I 
heard the Greek say, in answer to my 
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sister's tears and reraonstraDces. ^ No in- 
jury shall be done him, and we will shortly 
return and claim your father's pardon, and 
explain the reasons of my present pro- 
ceedings/ 

^^ Nina was not convinced, for she had 
not expected to be. thus suddenly carried 
off ; and she made every resistance in her 
power to. what was being done, entreating 
also that I might be set at liberty. 

" The Greek, however, was deaf to all 
her entreaties, and soon succeeded in paci- 
fying her fears. Had I indeed been able 
to arouse the other inmates of thie castle, 
it would have been of no avail, for it was 
now completely in the power of Caramitzo, 
as* I have hitherto called him, for under 
that name I then knew him, though I need 
scarcely tell you that he was no other than 
the Pirate Zappa. He had, it appeared, 
during his former stay at our castle, se- 
cured the key of a small postern gate, 
through which he and his followers had 
gained admittance. For a long time his 
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arrival had been looked forward to b j my 
deluded sister, as he had arranged the 
means of communicating with her before 
his departure ; and he had persuaded her of 
the necessity of a private marriage, all the 
arrangements of which he promised to make, 
provided she would undertake to follow his 
directions. — The priest he had brought with 
him from a distant part of the coast, hav- 
ing induced him, by high bribes, to ac- 
company him, and I believe, keeping him 
in ignorance as to the place to which they had 
come, or who was the lady he had married. 
A book, however, was left on the altar, in 
the chapel, with the signatures of the mar- 
ried couple, the priest, and witnesses ; either 
intended as a consolation or an insulting 
mockery to the unhappy father, who had 
been deprived of his child. My eyes were 
instantly blindfolded, and I felt myself 
lifted up and carried along for some distance, 
till T was placed in a boat from which, after 
rowing for some distance I was hoisted on 
1)oard a vessel, and placed by myself in a. 
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cabin, the door of which was fastened on 
me. After a vain attempt to get out, I 
threw m jself down on a couch in the cabin 
and considered how I should proceed to 
liberate my poor sister and myself. The rip- 
pling noise of the water against the sides of the 
vessel, showed me that she was under weigh, 
and I felt how hopeless was our fate. The 
morning must have been far advanced when 
the door of the cabin was opened by two 
powerful men, with arms in their belts. A 
third person appeared behind them who 
spoke a little broken Italian. 

" * We have come/ he said * Signer Paolo^ 
to request you to take the oath; without 
signing which no person is allowed to re- 
main alive on board this vessel beyond 
twelve hours. When you have been longer 
with us you will see the necessity of our 
rule. You will not refuse to take it.' 

"'I shall certainly refuse to take any 
oath which may restrain my liberty,' I 
answered, * 1 desire that my sister and my- 
self be at once restored to our home.' 
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" * Whatever we may ultimately do, it is 
necessary for you to take the oath before 
you can quit the cabin. It is the rule of 
the ship, and the captain himself, as well 
as any of his friends must abide by it/ 

" * What is the character of the ship I 
am on board then V I asked, the dreadful 
truth for the first time flashing across my 
mind/ 

" * That you will be told when you have 
taken the oath/ replied the interpreter. 
• The captain has brought you on board, 
and will not have you injured, but we claim 
our privilege; which he cannot refuse us. 
The oath to betray neither vessel nor crew 
— by sign, by word, or deed; to obey our 
chief in all things; and to abide by the laws 
of the ship, or — ^ 

** And the two men drew out their glit- 
tering daggers from their sashes, 

•' ' Death. You preserved our Captain's 
life, he says, bi^t he cannot save yours, un- 
less you accept our terms, and then on that 
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account we will gladly receive you as a 
brother/ 

^^ I considered, as well as I was able, 
under the circumstances, bow I should act 
— I was young — Life seemed full of charms. 
They were in earnest, and I saw nothing 
unreasonable in the oath they imposed on 
me. I had no longer any doubt that I was 
on board a piratical vessel. I could not 
expect her crew to act othewise than they 
were doing towards me; and the true cha- 
racter of Caramitzo now appearing more 
evident, I felt that there was greater 
reason to rescue my betrayed sister from 
bis power; and J thought that the only way 
of so doing would be to affect no hesitation 
even in joining them, 

" ' I consent to take the oath,* I replied, 
with as firm a voice as I could command. 
Had I known the abject slavery to which 
those words would reduce me, I would have 
died sooner than utter them. 

*' * Come,* said the men, * we are. pre- 
pared to administer it without delay/ 
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^^ And, blind-folding me, tbey led me 
into another oabin, where I wajs ordered to 
kneel down on a cushion, and a book was 
placed in my hands, which I was told was 
the Bible. The oath was then administered, 
and it made me call down the most dreadful 
maledictions on my head, and on the heads 
of all those aear to me, should I ever break 
it. The bandage was then removed from my 
eyes, and I found myself in a large cabin sur- 
rounded by men with drawn swords in their 
hands, and at the head of them appeared 
the pirate Zappa. 

'' A cross was then formed by the swords 
of the two men standing nearest to me, 
which I was compelled te kiss ; and then to 
sign my name in a book with my own blood. 
The ceremony completed, I was told to rise, 
a sword was placed in my hands, and I was 
hailed as a comrade. I shuddered at the 
name. Zappa then advanced towards me, 
and, with the same smile which had once 
fascinated me, he exclaimed : 

" * Welcome, my dear Poalo, now doubly 
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mj brother. I haye been compelled to tise 
a little gentle force to win you to me as I 
have long been^ anxious to do. You are yet 
unable to appreciate the advantages I can 
offer you, so I will not complain of your 
angry looks. Now come on deck, and I will 
introduce you to your brother officers; for I 
consider you one of this- ship, and I will 
try and make a seaman of you.' 

" I was meditating, while he spoke, 
whether I should fly at him, and endeavour 
to wreak the bitter vengeance I felt at the 
moment ; but the oath I had just uttered 
came to my mind, and for my sister's sake, 
by a violent effort I restrained my passion. 

" * I cannot pretend, Signor Caramitzo^ 
not to complain of the violence to which 
you have subjected me, and of the deceit 
you have practised on my sister,' I replied. 
' Yet I am in your power, and I trust to 
your honour to make the best amends you 
can — to treat her with tendernesis, since 
she has given herself to you-r-and to allow 
me the opportunity of communicating with 
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oiir unhappy father, and of endeavoaring 
to mitigate the grief he will feel at the loss 
of his children/ 

, ** * I do not forget that you saved my 
life, Faolo, and that alone would make me 
obey your wishes/ he answered, in a nrild 
conciliating tone. ' Your sister is dearer 
far than that life, and therefore you need 
not fear for her. I will not pretend to dis* 
guise from you, Faolo,; what I am; but 
that she need not know. The world calls 
me, and my companions, pirates — Let 
them — ^the lion is a nobler animal than the 
beast on which he preys — -Ours is a glorious 
life— you will learn to think so too — ^There 
is danger, it is true ; but there is excite* 
ment far higher than that the gambler, who 
stakes his fortune on a cast, can enjoy,, and 
who generftUy, when he loses, seeks the 
worst that can befall us, a speedy death — 
but I will not now stay to sing the praises 
of the life I have destined you to lead, 
till, grown weary, we some day retire from 
the^ busy scene, and become honoured chiefs 
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and nobles in our own country, ifith lands 
and wealth, and surrounded by our family 
and dependents. Eh, Paolo, I draw the 
picture well? But we will on deck, and 
see how our bark sp^ds over the waters/ 

^^ I repeat bis words to show the charac-* 
ter of the man, in whose power my un-^ 
happy sister ms placed. For myself I 
feared not, nor grieved — 1 could easily 
break my bonds ; but she-^alas !-— hers 
were indissoluble. Fortunately for her, she 
did not guess who he was, nor the character 
of his ship. She believed, and I trust, to 
this day believes that he commanded a 
Greek man of war, and is all he represented 
himself to her. 

'^^ We sailed on, meeting with various ad-- 
ventures, till we reached this island, where, 
in a neighbouring tower, he at once esta« 
blished my sister. I felt also that it would 
be cruelty to undeceive her, and would 
answer no good object. My sister, 1 believe, 
he really loves, or did love as far as his 
nature would allow; but lately, I have fancied^ 
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his affection was decayiog, and he has al- 
ways treated me without severity, and 
generally with kindness, though my spirit 
has rebelled against the shackles which 
galled me ; but which I had no power to 
shake off« 

*' My story is drawing to an end ; but I 
have still more to say. 1 urged Zappa, day 
after day, to allow me to return to my 
paternal home, and endeavour to comfort 
my father, if consolation was still to be found 
for him on earth, and to explain to him the 
cause of my sister's absence, with the wish 
of palliating the folly of her conduct in his 
eyes — vowing solemly at the end of four 
months again to return to the island. To 
my surprise, he at last consented to comply 
with my wish, undertaking to land me on 
the coast of Italy, and to call again for me 
at a spot nnd a period he would afterwards 
fix on. His object in so doing was, not to 
allow me to know the position of this island. 
He fulfilled his promise, and I at length re- 
turned to the castle. Alas I though my 
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father stiir lived I saw at once by the pallor 
on his cheek, and trembling voice^ that his 
days were numbered. I appeared to him 
like one returning from the dead ; for he had 
believed that 1 was slain in endeavouring to 
prevent my sister from being caf ried offi 
He blamed her not — He pardoned her weak- 
ness and folly, and his longing desire was 
to see her once more before he died. 

" I had yet another blow to receive. My 
eldest brother, whom I loved dearly, had 
been slain by the dagger of an assassin at 
Naples, and I became the heir to the family 
property, which I neither wished for nor 
could enjoy — My whole anxiety was now to 
return to the island, and to endeavour to 
persuade the pirate to allow my sister to ac- 
company me back to see our father ere he 
died. 

" At last I received a letter, desiring me 
to repair to a certain port, where I was to 
be met by a person who would convey me 
on board a felucca ; whence 1 was to be 
transferred to the pirate vessel. I thought 
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hot of the dangers and difficulties of the 
undertaking; but, embracing my father^ 
with a bleeding heart I tore myself from 
him, and hastened to the appointment. 
Zappa received me cordially, and I was in 
hopes would consent to my request; but 
when I at length made it, he at once posi'^ 
tively refused to grant it* 

^' He said that Nina was now happy and 
contented ; and that she knew not of her 
father's illness ; and that if she was 
allowed to leave him she would hear things 
to his prejudice,, and might refuse to return ; 
and that as she was only going to see her 
father die, it could not possibly benefit her. 
The more I urged my request, the more he 
appeared determined to refuse it, till at 
length I saw that all attempts to gain him 
to consent, would be worse than futile, so 
I ceased from importuning him. I did not 
the less meditate how I could best accom« 
plish my object. 

"As soon as I reached the island, t 
told Nina, the first time I was aloue with 
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her, of our father's wish to see her, at the 
same time binding her not to mention the 
subject to her husband ; as I assured her he 
would not consent to part from her. As soon 
as I explained our father's state to her, and told 
her he was heart-broken at her loss, she wept 
bitterly, and promised to enter into any 
plan I might arrange to enable her to visit 
him ; fuUj intending again to return here. 
My purpose was to separate her from the 
pirate for ever, by informing her, though 
at the risk I knew of blasting her happir 
ness, of his true character; but yet, signora, 
I knew that the evil day must come ; and 
that when he deserted her I might not be 
by to protect her. 

'' I had brought a considerable sum of 
money with me, which I had concealed 
about my person for any emergency, and 
with it I bribed two tnen of the village on 
the opposite side of the bay, to prepare a 
boat, in which with their aid I hoped to 
reach either the main land, or one of the 
larger islands; or to get on board som^ 
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vessel, which would convey ns to some 
civilized place, whence I might find the 
means of reaching Italy. I waited for an 
occasion when Zappa should have gone on 
one of the piratical expeditions, he was in 
the habit of taking ; and when accordiug 
to custom he would have compelled me to 
accompany him. To avoid this, I had 
planned to feign illness, and as soon as I 
saw the preparations making for embarking 
I pretended to be seized with a dangerous 
sickness. He expressed great regret, and 
so convinced me that he regarded me with 
affection, that I felt some qualms of con- 
science at deceiving him ; stained, though 
I knew him to be, with a thousand crimes. 
He even delayed his departure, and I saw 
it would be necessary to pretend to recover 
to get him off. 

^^ The night at last came, in which the 
enterprise was to be attempted. I left my 
room, to which I was supposed to be con-* 
fined by illness ; and going down to the 
bay, I found the boat and the men in readi* 
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ness. I then returned to my sister^s tower/ 
whence I bore her trembling with alarm, 
and overwhelmed with grief at the thoughts 
of quitting the man whom she so fatally 
loved ; we safely reached the boat. We 
were not observed, for no one suspected us^ 
and we launched forth into the deep. I 
had arranged for an ample supply of pro* 
visions ; and I had previously carried down 
the means of sheltering my sister from the 
weather, so we were prepared for a long 
voyage. Eur three days we steered to the 
west and south, with the sea calm, and 
the wind favourable, and moderate; passing 
only small islands, where the men assured 
me we should have no chance of assistance. 
By this calculation, it would take us two 
days more before we could reach the main 
land; when on the fourth day, as themurn-? 
ing broke, I discerned a vessel standing to- 
wards us. As she drew nearer, my horror, 
as well as that of the islanders, may be 
supposed, when they pronounced her to be 
Zappa's own brig, the Sea Hawk. It was 
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hopeless to expect to escape her, hj out* 
stripping her in sailing, so we lowered iht 
sail on the chance of our remaining un- 
observed, while Nina and I crouched down 
in the bottom of the boat ; in order that, 
if the pirate vessel should pass at some 
little distance, we might be mistaken for. 
one of the fishing-boats of the neighbouring 
islands. All our care was futile* On so 
smooth a sea, and in so bright an atmos- 
phere, an object as large as we presented, 
might be seen at a great distance, and we 
had not escaped the vigilant eyes of the 
pirates. On came the vessel. Nina was 
bathed in tears; the Greeks trembled, for 
they knew their lives were at stake. I 
nerved myself for the worst, for I knew 
not what the rage of Zappa might prompt 
him to do, though I feared for my sister 
more than for myself. 

** The boat was not only seen, but recog- 
nised ; and the Sea Hawk ran up close to 
us. The men were ordered to pull along- 
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side, and we all soon stood on the deck of 
the brig. 

^' Such then is the love you bear me, that 
the first moment of my absence you would 
desert me/ said the pirate, looking re- 
proachfully at Nina, without taking any 
notice of me, and my companions. ' I be« 
lieved — 1 felt sure that you loved me — but 
now I know that I was bitterly mocked.' 

" ' Oh, no — no T exclaimed Nina, who 
had stood trembling and abashed before 
him, ^ I loved you better than life itself — I 
love you now, and no human power should 
have prevented me fromreturning to you — ^Do 
with me as you will, but do not wring my 
heart with greater anguish than now it 
sufiers, by believing that I do not love you 
—My duty to a dying parent would alone 
have prompted me to take the step I have 
done.' 

*' * I believe you, Nina,' said Zappa, 
taking her in his arms. ^ I will not part 
with you — As to you, Paolo, you have de- 
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oeiyed me, and have instigated your sister 
to leave me — ^I shall take means to prevent 
your behaving thus in future.' 

^* Saying this, he carried my sister belovr, 
and placed her in his cabin ; he then re- 
turned on deck, and walked up to where the 
two Greeks were standing, awaiting their 
sentence. I had never before seen hb fiercer 
passions aroused. 

" * You know what you have to expect/ 
he exclaimed, in a voice of thunder. ^ You 
have broken the laws of our community — 
You would have deprived me of the two 
persons I most regard in the world, and 
purposed — ^nay, deny it not — ^for I know 
your vile natures, to have murdered them 
for the sake of the gold still in their pos« 
session. Take, therefore, the conse- 
quences.' 

'^ As he uttered these words he drew two 
pistols from his belt, one in each hand, and, 
levelling them at the heads of the men ; 
they uttered a shriek for mercy, as their 
eyes caught the direction of his hands ; but 
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it was too late — ere they could spring'back, 
he firedj and they fell dead at his feet. 

" * Cast the bodies overboard, and let^ 
their boat go adrift. We will keep no me- 
morial of the wretches/ he exclaimed, then 
turning to me, he observed — * You see, 
Paolo, how we treat traitors, and let me 
tell you, yon have had a narrow escape ; and 
your sweet sister, I tremble to think what 
her fate would have been. Had I not for- 
tunately, found yon, yon would not have 
been allowed to live another day, and let 
this be a lesson to you for the future.' 

^^ Two days afterwards we reached the 
island, and Zappa quieted my sister's 
anxiety, by promising to gain information 
respecting our father's health. He did so, 
and the reply was, that.he was dead. I re^ 
mained still subservient to the pirate. I 
would not desert my unhappy sister, and I 
could not break through the fetters the 
pirate had thrown around me. He con- 
fides in me, and insists on my accompany- 
ing him on bis expeditions, when I can 
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irender great assistance to his men from my 
knowledge of surgery ; and I am at times 
able to mitigate the fate of those who fall 
into his power. Had I the will also, my 
oath would prevent my betraying him, and 
thus, signora, you will be able to account^ 
for my appearance on board the Speronara, 
and afterwards in the Ssa Hawk. Such, 
ludy, is the outline of ray unhappy his- 
tory—'' 

" And one on which it would have been 
wiser for you to have held silence \" ex- 
claimed a voice behind him; and, looking 
up, he and Ada beheld the tall form of 
Zappa standing in the doorway. He ad- 
vanced into the room, making a low rever-- 
ence towards her, at the same time that he 
stretched out his hand in the dii*ection Paolo 
was standing. ** Go, foolish youth !'' he' 
exclaimed^ in a tone in which contempt' 
blended with ianger. *' You will some day 
try my patience more than I can bear/' 

The young Italian stood for an instant 
irresolute, his bosom heaving with emotions 
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of pride and indigQatioB, and his lips 
parted, as if he vrould have defied bis 
tyrant, he felt, too, that he was in the pe- 
sence of the woman for whom he had de- 
clared his love, and all the more manly 
qualities of his nature rose up to his aid ; 
but he had been too long accustomed to 
yield to the influence which the pirate had 
gained over him — ^he quailed before the 
stern, unrelenting eye fixed on him, and his 
soft, unresisting character, too similar to 
that of his unfortunate sister, made him 
falter in his half formed purpose. With 
an expression of agony, of shame, and 
humiliation, on his countenance, he turned^ 
and fled down the steps. 

Ada at ouce felt the importance of main« 
taining her own dignity. She rose, and as 
calmly as she could command her voice, she 
asked : 

** May I know, signer, to what cause I 
am indebted for this visit ?" 

" Beautiful lady T' said the pirate, still 
standing at a distance, which would have 
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showed respect had bis words been different^ 
'^ can yoil suppose it possible that I should 
always resist the influence of your attrac- 
tions. Am I to be the only one in this 
island who is to be debarred the happiness 
of basking in your smiles? — Is yon weak 
youth ever to be preferred to me V^ 

''Tn pity's name, cease this insulting 
mockery, signer/' said Ada, her heart at 
the same time sinking with a fear she had 
hitherto happily not yet experienced. 
** Does not every manly quality of your 
heart rebel at thd thought of thus address- 
ing one so totally unprotected, so helpless a« 
I am. With regard to the unhappy gentle* 
man, who has just quitted the room, I am 
innocent of any other feeling than profound 
pity for his misfortunes, and with regard 
to yourself how can you expect me to feel 
other than indignation at the outrage to 
which you have tabjected me. Every day 
that I am kept here a prisoner can bat 
aerve to inneaue that feeling, and my cmly 
Inquest is that I mav not be insulted bv tiie 
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presence of one, who has been t&e cause of 
the misery T endure.'^ 

There is a majesty and dignity, a com- 
manding power in the eye and expression of 
a pnre, high->minded, resolute woman which 
will abash even the boldest, and most an- 
scrupulous men. That is their shidd and 
buckler, their defence against the attacks of 
the profligate. It is like the steadfast gaze 
of a dauntless man, which is said to have 
the power of awing even the fiercest of the 
beasts of the forest ; but let her beware 
how for an instant she withdraws it, how 
she allows the softer feelings of her woman's 
nature to shake her firmness ; her opponent 
is ever watchful, and should she allow the 
faintest gleam of hope to enter his bosom, the 
potent charm is broken. Thus, in the 
bright dignity of her nature, stood Ada 
Garden. 

The blood-stained, reckless pirate ad- 
vanced not a step nearer, he stood abashed 
and confused, nor gave utterance to a word 
of remonstrance at her resolution. He 
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seemed to feel that it was she, indeed, 
whose right it was to command, his duty to 
obey. He hesitated as he spoke. 

^^ Pardon me, signora, I came not to 
offend you ; but to endeavour to win your 
regard and esteem. Time may reconcile 
you to your lot — may soften your feelings 
— may create a tenderer sentiment in your 
heart than you are now disposed to entertain. 
I am not one, who is in the habit of yield- 
ing a point on which I have once deter-< 
mined— I must be content, however, to 
look forward to the future, while I submit 
to your dictates for the present. Farewell, 
signora, I acknowledge myself conquered ; 
but another time be not too confident that 
you will gain the victory.*' 

Ada endeavoured to maintain her com- 
posure but the tone assumed by Zappa, 
alarmed her more than he was probaibly 
aware of. Silence she felt was now her 
best safeguard. She placed her hands be- 
fore her eyes to shut out his hateful sight, 
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while she endeavoured to nerve herself for 
what might next occur. 

The Greek, however, it appeared, had no 
wish to proceed to extremities Perhaps 
he really felt affection for her ; perhaps he 
calculated on receiving a handsome ran- 
some for her. Whatever was his motive, 
he determined to persecute her no mor^ for 
the present, and he took the opportunity to 
quit the chamber. 

When she removed her hands from her 
eyes, she was alone. She heard the 
Pirate descending the steps of the tower, 
and when she had ascertained that he had, 
to a certainty left it, she knelt down, and 
her deep sobs told of her outraged feelings, 
and the anguish of her heart. * She was 
aroused by the return of Marianna, who 
promised never again to be tempted to leave 
her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Zappa had hitherto contrived to prevent 
the meeting of Ada and Nina by compel- 
ling both of them to remain shnt up in 
their respective parts of the castle. The 
cause of this conduct it is scarcely neces- 
sary to explain. His object was to keep 
Nina ignorant of the presence of her rival, 
and he also hoped to bend Ada's haughty 
spirit by the confinement to which she was 
subject. It could not however be sup- 
posed that Nina should not hear rumours 
of the presence of a stranger, in the 
island, although Paolo had been careful not 
to hurt his sister's feelings needlessly, by 
speaking of her. Little Mila, the only per- 
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sonal attendant with whom she could con- 
verse, had been warned not to mention the 
arrival of Ada and her attendant ; and for 
some time she kept the secret which was 
burning on her tongue; but as she suffered 
somewhat from that infirmity which is said, 
I suspect, unjustly, to be peculiar . to her 
sex, she at last began to think that she 
had kept it long enough. She did not, 
however, at once announce the informa- 
tion she had to communicate, but reserved 
to herself the pleasure of giving it out by 
driblets. 

*' We shall have the whole castle built 
up, as it used to be, one of these days, I 
suspect, signora,'' she observed, as she was 
assisting Nina to dress. *' It would be dif- 
ficult though to arrange a more handsome 
room than this/' 

" No, Mila, scarcely could any thing be 
more beautiful than this. But why should 
you say so?" asked Nina, whose suspicions 
had already been aroused by her attendant 5 
previous remarks. 
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'* Why, sig^ora, I was comparing it with 
a room I hare seen el^wbere, which is also 
very magnificent^'' returned Mila. 

" You have seen 1 Why, you have never 
been off this island/' exclaimed Nina. 

^' That is true, signora," said the Greek 
girl ; ^^ but the room, I speak of, is on the 
island, and I confess it is at no great* dis- 
tance from this tower." 

^^ I was not aware that any other part of 
the castle was inhabited, except the tower, 
and the house close to it," observed Nina. 

^* There you are mistaken, signora. " The 
other old tower to the east of this, has had 
a room lately fitted up, very much like this 
and there lives there a good-natured, lively 
girl, who tells me, for we manage to talk 
very well together, that she was born in an 
island like this, only larger. I like her 
very much, though she is not at all pretty ; 
but she has a mistress, a young lady^ wh6 
also lives in the tower, who is a complete 
angel — so fair, and kind, and beautiful, 
though she does not speak much, as she 

N 2 
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does not understand a word of Romaic ; 
bat I loved her the moment 1 saw her, and, 
I am sure jou would do so also, signora, 
were you to see her/' 

^^ A lady ! young, and fair, and beauti^ 
fuV repeated the Italian girl, a feeling 
gushing into her bosom, which was very far 
from being allied to love. ** Who is she ? 
how long has she been here ? what is she 

like—?" 

" As to who she is, signora — all I know 
is, that they say she belongs to a people 
who have big ships, and have never been 
slaves to the Turks ; then she has been 
here ever since our chief came back; for he 
brought her in his vessel with Signor Paolo, 
your brother, who knows more about her 
than I do ; and I suspect, loves her also not 
a little ; and with regard to what she is like 
— she is not so tall as you are, signora ; 
but her skin is as clear as yours, and &ir 
as the foam blown across the ocean in a 
winter's storm ; with some of he hue stolen 
Irom the rose on her cheeks ; and her eyes, 
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80 soft, they are, and of the same tint as 
the brightest spot in the cloudless skj above 
our beads.*' 

How long little Mila, having now ven- 
tured once to let her tongue run loose on 
the forbidden subject, would have con- 
tinued recapitulating the praises of the 
stranger lady — little dreaming of the 
wounds she was inflicting on the feelings 
of her older friend and mistress — it is im- 
possible to say, had not Nina interrupted 
her. 

*^ I must go and see this j^tranger lady,'' 
she exclaimed, in a tone which startled the 
little girl, and taught her that it would 
have been wiser to have obeyed orders, and 
not mentioned her. ^^ Gome, Mila, we will 
go at once, and you shall run up into her 
room, and announce me." 

** Oh, dear ! signora that will never do,'' 
answered the Greek girl. *'You forget 
that the directions of our chief forbid you 
to quit your tower, and what would he say, 
were he to hear that you had visited that 
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of the stranger Iady« H« 1| firtain to 
come back^ and find 7011 therQ,^ 

Nina had, however, so detdnDit^^d to 
satisfy her jealous saspioiaDa» that fhe over- 
ruled all Hilars scruples. 

^^ If I find them fatal! j trUAi i speedy 
death will be my only resouroe^ or ohl that 
of my rival/' so ran the oi^rrant of her 
thoughts^ ^^ I could not let hei live in the 
triumphant enjoyment of what I had lost 
— his love. I could not bear to think that 
others ears but mine own hear the tender 
accents of his voice, which speaks so elot^ 
quently to me of love. Twould be mad* 
ness to know that I were flung aside for 
one more young and beautiful, perchance, 

but one who^ could not feel for him one 

• 

tenth part of the intense love I (iffti' him. 
I must go and see her. If she is-^-*<)h I (^rod, 
%hat T And her hand touched, unconsci- 
ously, the hilt of a small dagger she vor^ 
in her girdle. 

Ada Garden was sitting in her chamber 
when little Mila hurried into her pr^sencej 
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and intimated, a& well as she could, that a 
lady desired to see her, flying out at the 
same speed with which she entered. 

As it happened, Ada did not, in the 
least, understand what she ineant^ and 
supposing it was a matter of no importance 
continued the perusal oC a work she held in 
her hand* She was startled by hearing a 
deep sigh, and looking up, she saw a grace'- 
fttl female figure standing at the other end 
of the room, with her eyes fised intently 
on her. For the first moment, the idea 
glanced across her mind, that her senses 
must have deceived her, so statue-like was 
the form — ^so rigid was the gaze ; but a few 
seconds served to assure her that a human 
being was in her presence. Her own look, 
as she lifted up her eyes, betokened surprise, 
though not alarm, and there was that sweet 
and tranquil expression, that purity, th& 
consciousness of innocence, in her counte- 
nance, which the beautiful Italian, for she 
was the intruder, interpreted aright. Nina 
did not not utter a word for some moments; 
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but with the passionate impulse which had, 
unhappily, too often guided her, she ad- 
vanced towards her supposed rival, and 
knelt down before her, bending her head to 
the ground. She soon looked upland gazed in 
her countenance with an expression of earnest 
inquiry, as if she would read her thoughts- 

**Lady,'' she, at length, exclaimed, **I 
have wronged you — I feel — I know — ^you 
cannot be the base, the cruel being I have 
believed you. You would not seek to 
estrange the affections of a husband from 
one who lives for him alone. Say you do 
not love Argiri Caramitzo, the chief of 
this island — you do not wish to win his 
love/' 

Astonishment prevented Ada from an- 
swering this extraordinary address, and she 
hesitated, while she considered, in what terms 
she should speak, so that she might quickly 
tranquillize the agitated feelings of her 
visitor, and, at the same time, avoid wound- 
ing them. 

Nina seemed to mistake her silence for 
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an acknowledgment of guilt, for she sprang 
to her feet) and her dagger blade flashed in 
her handv In another moment^ it would 
have been stained with blood, had not Ada 
exclaimed) 

'* Indeed you do wrong me, signora. I 
would not rob you of your husband^s love, 
for all the world can givcv lam not mistaken 
in supposing you to be the sister of Signer 
Paolo Montifalcone, and if so, I already 
kuow your history^ and — far from seeking to 
injure you— -would do all in my power to 
preserve you from harm.^ 

^•You can but injure me in one way, and 
that you might do unknowingly, and un^- 
willingly,*' exclaimed the Italian, still re* 
garding her with a glance of distrust; 
while she clutched the weapon in her 
right hand, which hung down by her side; 
the other being stretched out before her, as 
if to prevent her supposed rival from ap* 
preaching hen 

Ada felt an unusual courage come to het 
aid. She neither trembled nor turned pale^ 

» 5 
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Qor did she shew any attempt to defend 
herself from Nina's mistaken vengeance ; 
but she lifted her mild bine eyes, full of 
commiseration, towards the now flashing 
orbs of the Italian, and, in a sweet, calm 
voice, she said, 

" There is a power above, which, if we 
seek, will arm us both ; you against such 
vain fears; me against the guilt, unknowing 
though it may be, of winning affections 
which should be yours alone.'' 

A fresh impulse seized the unhappy 
Nina; flinging away her weapon, she 
rushed forward, and throwing herself on 
her knees, clasped Ada's band, and covered 
it with kisses. 

"I have not the heart to injure you, 
though you should prove my destruction,'' 
she exclaimed. '^ But you will not allow 
him to pour the words of tender endear-, 
ment into those ears — nay, if he does but 
think or utter one word of love, remember, 
the time has come to act for your own 
safety. Here, take this weapon, and pro- 
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&US8 me tu employ it, should the necessity 
arrive, for shoald you fail to do so, neither 
your beauty, nor his shielding arm could 
save you from the maddened impulse of my 
hand — the last dying effort of my 
strength/* 

As she spoke, she rose, and lifting her 
dagger from the ground, she returned with 
it towards Ada. 

" Nay, fear not, lady,*' she said, as she 
saw Ada start. ^^ It is harmless now-^^Take 
the dagger, and keep it as a remembrance 
of the unhappy Nina Montifalcone.** 

Kina presented the weapon, as she 
said this, with the hilt towards Ada, 
who considered it would be more po-» 
litic to accept the gift^ though, indeed, 
she shuddered as she did so ; but she 
felt that she might herself unhappily 
be driven to the dire necessity of employ « 
ing it. She took it, therefore, and placed 
it on the table by her. She then raised 
the excited and unhappy girl, who had 
again sunk on her knees, and placed her on 
a seat by her side, when, after some time^ 
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she succeeded, by slow degrees, in com** 
pletaly tranquillizing and re-assuring her 
mind. 

** You are no stranger to me, Nina/' said 
Ada Garden, afifectionately holding her 
hand. *'Your brother has told me the 
whole of your history, and his own un- 
happy fate. His devotion to you seems 
unparalleled. Do you feel that you give 
it a just return ?" 

*'Alas! no/' answered Nina. "He 
has, I fear, sacrificed himself to me from 
that dreadful night, when I left my native 
home, confused, bewildered, and little 
dreaming that it was to be for ever. But 
, I do not detain him ; if he wishes to return, 
he may do so.'' 

" He came with you, and without you 
he will not go back," observed Ada. 

" While my father lived, I would have 
returned to see him, at the risk of my life 
•—at the risk of the displeasure of one 
dearer than life ; but now that he is no 
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more, no earthly power should make me 
quit my husband/' 

" But your brother has doubts of the 
truth of the report of your father's death ^ 
and would still induce you to accompany 
him/' said Ada. 

" What ! and allow you to remain 1' 
whispered Nina, her fears, in a moment 
rushing back to the baneful course from 
which they had been diverted. " No, lady, 
that were folly too great even for me to 
commit." 

Ada saw that she was touching on dan-* 
gerous ground. 

"Indeed, again you wrong me, Nina/' 
she said, tenderly pressing her hand. I 
did not believe my intentions could be so 
misconstrued ; but I will not mention a sub- 
ject which is so painful to you." 

"There are few which are not, lady," 
returned Nina, again appeased. " For the 
very language we speak, reminds me of the 
home I have lost, the misery I have caused 
— it reminds me that I may be stigmatized 
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as a murderess ; that the death of the best, 
the kindest of fathers^ may be laid to my 
charge; and often would such thoughts 
drive me to madness^ and to seek a speedy 
end to all my misery from the summit of 
yonder cliff, but for what I have lost, I 
have gained a prize, which recompenses me 
for all — tbe love of one* without which 
death would have been welcome ; a love I 
value more than all the earth's brightest 
treasure. They say the maidens in your 
country are calm and cold as the snow on 
the Appenines, and it were in vain, there^ 
fore, for you, lady, to attempt to conceive 
what that love is. He might abandon me, 
— he might forget me— he might spurn 
me ; but still I should love him, though I 
slew him for his perfidy ; «nd should die hap- 
pily on the tomb to which I had consigned 
him. Then do not speak to me again of 
quitting him* — he is my world, and all else 
I have abandoned for him/' 

Ada, after this, did not again attempt to 
renew the subject — indeed, pirate though 
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he was^ Zappa, she remembered was^ there 
existed every reason to believe^ the young 
Italian^s husband ; and though utterly un- 
worthy of her devoted affection, as she 
had herself too strong a proof to doubt ; 
Nina, still owed to him the duty of a 
wife. She had severed other sacred ties, 
in a way they can never be severed without 
ultimately bringing grief and remorse to the 
heart of the guilty one; but she now must 
abide by the consequences of her fault, and 
had no power to quit him to whom she 
had bound herself even to visit the death- 
bed of a father. It was painful, however, 
to Ada, to reflect what must be the ulti« 
mate fate of her lovely and interesting com- 
panion^ when the Pirate's already waning 
love was burnt out — when the cast on which 
she had staked her all on earth was lost for 
ever ; or, should the lawless adventurer meet 
the fate his daring expeditions seemed to 
court, and when death should claim his 
own, she should learn that he, whom she 
had so truly loved, was a murderer, and a 
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robber, and had died the death of a male* 
factor, what anguish, what shame, was in 
store for her — what a dreary future. 

The two girls, both equally beautiful in 
their separate styles, sat together, without 
speaking; for some time, lost in their own 
reflections. Both were sad— ^for one was 
a prisoner, without a prospect of release : to 
the mind of the other, a picture of the 
home of her youth, and her deserted, dying 
father, had been conjured up with the vivid* 
ness with which they had never before pre- 
sented themselves, and some pangs of 
remorse were agitating her mind. They 
were startled by a loud peal of thunder, 
which reverberated through the sky^ and 
looking out through the casement they be- 
held the whole air of heaven covered with 
^ dark rolling clouds, and the sea a mass of 
white foam, which a blast, like a whirlwind, 
blew furiously over the surface ; while the 
sullen roar of the lately aroused waves was 
heard as they lashed the rocks beneath the 
cliffs. One of those sudden tempests had 
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arisen, which at times yisit the shores of 
the Mediterranean with peculiar fury ; their 
anger like the rage of a human being, 
though short, yet causing havoc and des- 
struction wherever it falls. The wind, as it 
increased, howled and whistled through the 
ruined building ; the lightning darted, 
with vivid flashes, from the lowering sky; 
and the waves, worked into fury, rose every 
instant higher and higher, till they appeared 
like the water of a boiling cauldron, as 
their white headed crests leaped up towards 
the tower, whioh they seemed to shake to 
the very base. 

Marianna, followed by little Mila, rushed 
into the room, shrieking with alarm; crying 
out that the building was going to fall about 
their heads; at the same time, the rain 
descended so furiously, that they were afraid 
to venture into the open air. 

*^0h! Signora, we are all going to be 
washed into the sea, and we shall never 
more be heard of ; oh I Santa Maria, have 
mercy on w" cried the Maltese, rushing 
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up to Ada^ and crouching down by her 
Bide. 

The Greek girl was not so much alarmed, as 
she had witnessed similar tempests beibre 
and knew how speedily they terminated ; 
so also had Nina, who gazed at it devoid 
of all fear ; and whose agitated state of 
mind it seemed rather to allay than in- 
crease. 

"Do not be alarmed, lady/' she said, 
smiling, as she turned to Ada. " You maj 
also quiet ii:he fears of your attendant, for 
tha masonry, with which we are surrounded, 
has already stood firm for several hundred 
years through many a fiercer storm, than 
this ; and the shocks we now feel are not 
likely to shatter these old towers. They 
are caused by the waves dashing under the 
caverned rocks beneath out feet. How 
furiously the waters rage and foam at the 
Qpposition this little island makes against 
(hem. It was during a storm like this that 
Argiri Garamitzo was first brought to my 
father's castle* Heaven grant that he may 
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not have been tempted out on the sea this 
morning. Mila, do you know if your chief 
Irft the harbour since I came here?' 

The latter sentence she spoke in her 
broken EomaiCi and in a tone vrhich shewed 
her agitation. 

"Ves, lady/' answered the Greek girl, 
^' He went on board one of the misticos as 
soon as he reached the harbour, and imme* 
diately set sail/' 

" Great Heaven, and is eveet now on yon 
troubled waters/' exclaimed the poor girl 
almost fainting with agitation. ^^ And I 
^m here, nor even till this instant thought 
of him. Cannot we send out the other 
mistico to asast him. Surely some of his 
brave followers will be found ready to 
search for him. I myself will accompany 
them." 

^' Alas, signora, it would be in vain now 
to attempt to put to sea/' replied MiU, 
who knew more about nautical a£fairs than 
did Nina. " Yet we need not fear for the 
safety of our chief~he is even now pro- 
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bably taking shelter tinder some of tVe 
neighbouring islands. He and those who 
are with him are too well accustomed to 
the signs of the weather not to have per- 
ceived this storm in time to have escaped 
from its fury/' 

" Ah, I think I see a white sail flying 
before the wind, like a sea-bird's wing on 
the summit of the waves,'' exclaimed 
Marianna, who had been looking through 
the telescope at the object of which she 
spoke. 

^'Oh, it must be the mistico, then/' 
cried Nina, joyfully, hastening to the tele- 
scope through which she saw the white 
canvass, closely reefed, of a small vessel 
standing for the Island. 

*^ Oh, it is the mistico/' she exclaimed, 
eagerly. "I know her by the shape of 
her sails. It must be her, and they are 
returning in safety." 

As soon as Nina had withdrawn her eye 
from the glass, which she did not do for a 
long time, till she had fully persuaded her- 
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self that the vessel in sight was the one she 
hoped, with her husband on board, Ada's 
OQriosity and interest was excited to watch 
the progress of the mistico. On she came, 
careering across the foaming sea, now lifted 
on the summit of a curling wave, now sunk 
into the deep trough between the watery 
mountains, where she would remain, her 
sail alone visible, apparently about to be 
overwhelmed by the wave which lifted its 
crested head close astern of her ; but again 
she would rise once more on the summit of 
another, and as it were seated on it would 
fly onwards for a long distance, again to 
plunge down to the dangerous depths from 
which she had just emerged. To Ada the 
the Uttle vessel appeared in the most 
imminent danger, and she expected every 
instant to see it disappear beneath the 
waves, and wondered how she could have 
so long continued to buflfet them successfully. 
As she watched, she observed that the 
mistico, instead of steering towards the 
west end of the island, so as to fetch the 
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mouth of the bay» was grada&IIy verging 
towards the east; and it strack her also that 
she was smaller than the miatico she had 
been aceustomed.to see from the stem win- 
dows of the brig, while she was living on 
board. But of that, of coarse, she was 
not able to form any correct judgment, 
as from so great a height and distance, the 
eye even of the most experienced is easily 
deceived. She feared therefore that the 
sail in sight was a stranger, and wonld, to a 
certainty, be wrecked on the coast, without 
the chance of receiving any aid from the 
inhabitants, who were much more likely to 
murder any of the unfortunate crew who 
might escape the perils of shipwreck for the 
sake of their clothes, and any money they 
might have about them, than to assist in 
preserving their lives. 

Nina also had been watching, with still 
more intense interest, the progress of the 
sail, now seen without the aid of the glass; 
but so persuaded was she, that it was her 
husband's n^istico, that she did not remark 
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tfbe difference of size, nor that she was not 
steering direetly for the harbour. 

^' Ah he will be here soon, and in spite of 
the storm I must return to mj tower to 
receive him^ when he comes on shore/' she 
exckimed in a cheerful voice. ^'Lady 
I |Qttst bid yott farewell, and as I . can* 
not now tell you all the love and gra- 
titude I feel for you, I must entreat you to 
allow me to visit you again. You will for* 
get my passion and folly, and remember 
only any redeeming traits you may have 
discovered in me« Say you will do this, my 
sweet friend, before I leave you." 

" Indeed I will/' answered Ada, pressing 
both the bauds which were held out to her. 
" I shall think of you always with the af-- 
iection of a sister ; but I must not let you 
go even now ; for I fear greatly, you will 
be disappointed in your expectations. See, 
yonder bark ; mark how her head is turned ; 
and tell me if she is steering for the 
harbour/' 
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^^Alas! that is not our chief's mistico, 
after all/' exclaimed little Mila, corrobor* 
ating the opinion Ada had formed. ^^ She 
will be wrecked, too, and all in her will, to 
a certainty, perish." 

^^ I cannot think that it is not his," said 
Nina. ^^ He has some reason for approach- 
ing the further end of the island, if, in- 
deed, he is not about to enter the harbour 
— ^perhaps, he may purpose going round it 
to anchor on the northern side." 

^^ That vessel, as she now steers, would 
not get round the island, lady/' observed 
the Greek girl. ** I wish my grandfather 
were here — ^and he would understand clearly 
all about it. Ah, there he is ; and now 
the rain is over, I may venture out, and 
call him up here. He will explain matters 
clearly to us." 

Saying this, without a thought of the 
consequences, either to herself or to her, 
should the morose old Pirate think fit to in- 
form his chief of Nina's vbit to the stranger 
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lady, out-ran the lively girl into the open 
air. 

She was almost blown away down the 
ravine by a furious gust of wind, whiph 
caught her, just as she got outside the door; 
but, undaunted, she managed to work on 
her way, shouting loudly all the time, to 
her grandfather to come to her assistance ; 
but as he was to windward, and rather deaf, 
he did not hear her. 

At last, she reached him, and seized him 
by the arm to support herself, after her 
fatiguing run, while she insisted on bis ac- 
companying her back to the apartment of 
the stranger lady. 

He looked very angry, at first, at being 
asked to go ; but little Mila's - eloquence 
conquered, and she led him in triumph 
back, holding on by his arm; but this 
time it was to prevent herself from being 
fairly lifted off her feet, and blown along 
over the ground. 

He made a somewhat unwilling salute to 

VOL. II. 
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the two ladies, as he entered the room, 
while Mila dragged him up to the window. 

" Now tell these ladies what you think 
about that mistico there, which is driving 
towards the shore — let me see, where is 
she? Alas! she has come frightfully 
near." 

''That mistico, why she must be a 
stranger to these parts, or , she would not 
venture near our shore ; and she has a 
crew on board, who know very little about 
their calling, for they are going to wreck 
themselves as clearly as possible, some- 
where, at the east end of the isfand. They 
could not do it better if they were to try; 
and as there are only two places on the 
whole coast where they have a chance of 
escaping, probably, in a few minutes, they 
will have gone to the other world." 

"Then you think that she is not my 
husband's mistico,'* said Nina. 

" Think ! why no, of course not ; she is not 
unlike her either, lady,'* answered the old 
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Pirate. *^ They are strangers, who, as they 
are not Invited to come here, will, proba- 
bly, have their throats cat for their intra* 
sion, if, by chance, they happen to get on 
shore alive/* 

"But your chief — what think you of 
your chief?** exclaimed Nina, eagerly. 

" He is safe enough urider shelter of one 
of the islands, and will 'bo back here right 
enough to-morrow morning," answered the 
old map. 

"' Grant Heaven, it may be so," ejaculated 
Nina. " And now, Vlacco, you must obey 
me in this. Collect all the men you can, 
and hasten along the shore, to where that 
vessel will be wrecked. Remember, the 
life of your chief was preserved in a similar 
manner, and it were impious to allow any 
to perish whom we can save. Bring such 
as escape safe to. ray tower ; and, beware, 
that no one robs or injures them'.'* 

The old man, who had found that he 
had been very much too severe to Nina 

2 
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during the last absence of Zappa, was 
glad of an opportunity of regaining her 
favour, and, accordingly, promised to obey 
her directions. 

In spite of the violence of the storm, he 
immediately set out to collect some more 
youthful and active men to attend him; 
and he was soon again seen crossing the 
causeway in the direction of the place to- 
wards which the vessel was driving. 

As it was scarcely possible for Nina to 
reach her own tower, she continued, with 
Ada Garden, watching the awful progress 
of the mistico. 

On came the little vessel, scarcely visible, 
amid the foam and ppray which surrounded 
her. 

She had now got completely to the east- 
side of the tower, whereas, when first seen 
at the greatest distance, she was in the 
south-west. Her course must, therefore, 
have been about north-east, as nearly as 
possible, directly before the wind; and 
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whatever old Ylacco might have said to 
the contrary, she must have been steered 
by no timid or ignorant hands. 

^ She may even now get round the east 
end of the island/' exclaimed Nina, whose 
eye had seldom been off her. ** If she can 
once do that, the unhappy men on board 
her may yet escape with their lives/' 

*^ But suppose she does not, will not the 
old Greek and his followers be able to rescue 
them?'' asked Ada; who, though less, ap- 
parently, excited, felt an equal, if not a 
greater interest in the fate of the stranger. 

'^ Ah I she appears even now to be full a 
mile short of the point. And see yonder 
wave which lifts her up— -in another in- 
stant, it will dash her on those frowning 
rocks, and all on board must perish. Oh ! 
Heaven, have mercy on them. There — 
there — they are lost.'' 

As she spoke, a huge wave came rolling 
on, lifting the little vessel on its curling 
summit* and, with a loud roar, bore her, 
with the wildest impetuosity, towards the 
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frowning cliffs. Downward it came with a 
terrific crash, ite crest flying upwards in 
showers of foam, and hurling the bark, she 
was lost to sight among the rocks. All the 
females, as they beheld the sad spectacle, 
uttered a erj of horror, and they fancied 
that they could bear, mid the howling of 
the storm, the despairing shrieks of the 
drowning mariners, and could distinguish, 
among the foam, their dying forms, with 
their arms stretched out, in their agony, 
for assistance, where nolie could come. 

^^ They are all lost/^ cried Nina, hiding 
her face in her hands to shut- out the 
dreadful sight her imagination had conjured 
up. '^ May the Saints intercede for their 
souls/' 

Her example was followed by Atarianna 
and Mila, while Ada, though pale and 
trembling, had pointed the telescope to^ 
wards the spot, for the purpose of dis- 
covering whether any human beings bad 
succeeded in gaining the shore. Ndt a 
vestige of the wreck could she see ; but on 
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the sammit of the cliff above, where she 
supposed the vessel must have struck, she 
beheld a person, whom she concluded was 
old Ylacco, waving, as if to some one be- 
low. He and his followers then disap- 
peared down the cliffs. 

** There is hope yet, Nina — there is hope 
yet," she exclaimed, joyfully. •* Thank 
Heaven I some may have escaped/' 
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CHAPTER X. 



The morning preceding the storm, I have 
described, was very lovely, and the Pirate 
chief had gone oat at an early hour; and 
was standing on the edge of the cliff, over- 
looking the harbour and the sea, while he 
meditated on the plan of some future pre- 
datory expedition he had proposed to him- 
self to undertake on board the Sea Uawk. 
He was interrupted, in a short time, by the 
appearance of one of his followers, who 
had come up the ravine from the bay 
below. 

** Pardon, chief, for my thus coming on 
you, without warning ; but I have tidings 
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of importance to communicate/' said the 
man, making a reverential obeisance. 

"What is it, Baldor asked Zappa. 
*' Haste, I am always impatient of news." 

** It is this, chief. A boat arrived this 
morning, soon after break of day, from the 
island of Kaeiri, and a man, who has come 
in her, Grerassimo Listi, one of the scouts, 
states, that a British ship of war, has been 
anchored some days at the farther end of 
it, and that he suspects — '^ 

** Where is the man^ this Gerassimo 
Listi?'' exclaimed Zappa, interrupting him 
suddenly. *' I want not to hear his sus- 
picions — I will examine him — -where is he, 
I say r 

" Under the walls of the tower, chief, 
waiting your return,'* replied the man. 

^* Send him hither, instantly,'' said 
Zappa. '* Then go in search of Vlacco, and 
tell him I would speak with him — I may 
have need of his council." 

The man hurried oflF to obey the orders 
he had received, while Zappa stood, with 
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bis arms folded on his bosom, waiting th9 
coming of the messenger. 

"A ship of war and British/' he mut- 
tered. ^^ There must be some cause for her 
coming here. She may possibly be in 
search of me ; but yet, how can it be 
known where I am to be found ^ and that 
English merchant vessel, I took good care 
that neither she nor any on board should 
tell tales. Well, friend, what news do you 
bring me V he asked, turning to a marl 
in the costume of a Greek fisherman, who 
now approached. " Haste, tell it me/' 

t* Why, chief, for the last six days, in a 
sheltered bay, to the west end of our island, 
a brig of war, carrying eighteen guns, has 
been at anchor. When she first came in, I 
thought she had come to remain one or 
two nights only, to supply herself with 
water« for there is a fine spring there, 
and, perhaps, with fuel ; but she hoisted 
no flag, and seemed to. have no intention 
of communicating with the shore ; and, in- 
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Stead of going away, there she remained, 
day after day, till my suspicions of her in- 
tentions were excited. I watched her 
narrowly, for some time, and even palled 
close round her two days ago ; and, I am 
convinced, from her appearance, and the 
language I heard spoken, that she is British. 
Now, it struck me, knowing what sort of 
character were the people of that nation, 
that she had come there for the purpose of 
looking out after the ^ Sea Hawk/ or the 
mistico ; and as soon as I arrived at this 
conclusion, I hurried off to bring you the 
information.^^ 

*^ I believe your suspicions are turned in 
the right direction ; and it will be neces- 
sary to be on our guard/' replied the pirate, 
who had listened somewhat impatiently to 
the man's account. ^^But, here comes 
Ylacco — we will hear what is his opinion on 
the subject.'' 

The consultation between the pirate and 
his lieutenant-governor — ^for so we may de- 
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signate old Ylacco — was earnest and 
brief. 

The result was, that Zappa instantly 
descended the cliffs, down to the bay, where 
the loud blast of a horn speedily collected 
a large number of his followers, always 
ready to undertake any exploits in which 
he led them. 

He selected as many as he required for 
his purpose, and ordered them to prepare 
for embarking in the mistico, called the 
Zoe, in the space of a quarter of an hour; 
Meantime, he dispatched a messenger to the 
tower to bring his arms and some dressy 
which might serve him as a disguise should 
it be necessary. 

The island spoken of, lay about thirty 
miles to the westward of the harbour ; and, 
towards it, the mistico, as she emerged from 
between the cliffs, shaped her course under 
all sail, with the wind on the larboard 
beam. The little vessel flew across the 
water at a rapid rate — ^for^ though the sea 
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was smooth, there was a fresh breeze to fill 
the sails. 

All the crew were in high spirits — ^ 
thej invariably were when Zappa led them 
— as they believed he would always shew 
them where plunder was to be obtained ; 
and they were not a little disappointed 
when he thought fit to inform them that he 
now required them to perform a service not 
only of no profit, but with considerable 
danger attending it ; and yet one which 
was absolutely necessary, as the safety of 
the island demanded it. 

** You must understand, my friends, that, 
if the brig we have heard of, is as I have 
every reason to believe, a British man-of- 
war ; her purpose is either to watch for 
our Sea Hawk, and to attack her the next 
time she goes out of harbour, or to destroy 
our strongholds on shore. Now, though, 
in the latter point, I do not think she would 
have any chance of success, we should find 
her a remarkably disagreeable antagonist to 
the brig ; in fact, to confess the truth, it 
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would be wiser to run away than to fight her. 
Those English are determined fellows ; they 
will fight as long as their own ship is afloat; 
and, on your decks afterwards, if they 
can manage to get there. Now, if I find 
that my suspicions are correct — and I shall 
Tenture on board even to ascertain their 
purpose — my proposal is, that we treat the 
enemy as we treated the Turks; we will 
watch our opportunity; and, during some 
dark night, we will let a fire-ship float down 
across their bows when they are not dream* 
ing of any such thing — ^and we will blow 
them all up together. We must be near to 
knock on the head any stragglers, who are 
not killed at once by the explosion ; and 
then, as no one will survive to say how the 
accident happened, it will be supposed her 
magazine caught fire ; and we shall escape 
all suspicion.^^ 

This speech which was made in choice 
Romaic — and which, doubtless, sounded 
much more herioc and elegant in that idiom 
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than in simple English, was highly ap- 
plauded by his followers — ^indeed, had they 
ever heard of Homer, they would have con- 
sidered it equal in substance and talent, to 
anything ever uttered by the most valiant 
of the heroes he speaks of. It was scarcely 
concluded, however — and they were still 
discussing the subject, when the man at 
the helm, who had kept his eye to wind- 
ward, exclaimed that he saw a black cloud 
to the southeast, which he was certain be- 
tokened a sudden storm, and would advise 
the px)stponement of all discussions till they 
got safely into port. He was an old Levant 
mariner, who, unlike his race in general, 
was rather fonder of action than words ; 
and, though he had no objection to cut a 
throat, or plunder a ship, he did not approve 
of talking about it Though he was a sulky 
old rascal — Zappa had great confidence in 
his sagacity — and, accordingly, turned his 
eye in the direction to which he pointed. He 
there saw, too certainly, a mass of black 
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clouds which had, by this time, collected, 
and which, every moment, adding others to 
their number, came sweeping towards 
them. 

"We must look out for ourselves, my 
men,^" he exclaimed. "Lower the sails, 
while we have smooth water, and close 
reef them. We will try to get under the 
lee of the land, till the fury of the tempest 
has passed.^^ 

Theorder wasno sooner given than obeyed ; 
and the sails were closely reefed and 
hoisted again before the first blast of the 
tempest struck the vessel. She had by this 
time performed rather more than two thirds 
of her voyage, so that she had some eight 
miles more to go over before she could get 
under shelter of the land. If she could 
succeed in doing this, before the height of 
the storm came on, she would be in com- 
parative safety ; and if not, she might be 
driven far up the gulf, before she could 
get under the lee of any other shore. The 
safest plan would be at once to run back 
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for their own port, which there was every 
probability of their reaching, though not 
quite a certainty, as a shift of the wind 
might possibly drive them to the north- 
ward of it. As, however, Zappa was 
anxious to ascertain all about the EDglit^h 
ship, he determined to persevere. I 
have already described one or two storms^ 
and may propably have to introduce two or 
three more, so I will not weary my readers 
by telling them how the waves leaped and 
tumbled, and foamed ; and the wind roared 
and the vessel struggled madly through 
them. It is enough to say that it blew a 
very hard gale, and that the oldest mari- 
ners on board never wished to be out in a 
harder. Even Zappa himself, who was 
accustomed to take things very philosophi- 
cally, began to think, when it was too late, 
that it would have been wiser to have gone 
quietly home again. 

They had, fortunately, kept well to 
windward of their course, and were thus 
able to keep well away to fetch the north of 
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the island ; thus bringing the wind and the 
sea abaft the beam. Two or three seas 
came rolling up after them, just before 
they got well in with the land, and very 
nearly swamped the Zoe, and drowned 
Zappa and all his crew ; which event would, 
doubtless, have been a very great benefit 
to society in general, although, fortunately, 
for the interest of my history, which it 
would have materially injured, it did not 
occur ; but the Pirate and his followers got 
safely into a little bay, where they dropped 
their anchor, and offered up their thanks- 
givings to their patron saints, for having 
preserved them from the great danger they 
bad just encountered. 

After having thus piously performed 
their religious duties, they set to work to 
prepare the materials for a fire-ship, 
with which they purposed to blow the 
English brig, and all her crew to the 
deviL The storm had soon spent its 
fury, and in the evening they again got 
under weigh, and beat round to the south 
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side of the island to the bay, where they 
had at first intended anchoring, it being, 
by far the safest, as the wind was very 
likely to shift round, and blow with almost 
4fqual violence down the gulf* Among the 
Islands of the Archipelago, the gales 
generally come from the northward, and it 
is consequently considered always more 
prudent to anchor under a southern shore. 
The pirates now recollected, as they were 
congratulating themselves on their own 
escape, that the English brig had been seen 
anchored in a bay to the south west of the 
island ; and they began piously to hope that 
she might have been driven on shore, and 
lost with all her hands, which would have 
saved them the expense and trouble of fit- 
ting up their fire-ship, and the risk of at- 
tempting to use it* Before, however, they 
took any steps in that direction, Zappa de^ 
termined to pull up into the bay, where she 
was reported to have been, and to ascertain 
what she was, and her purpose in coming 
there. By daylight next morning, for he 
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was an early man when work was to be 
done, he was prepared to set out on his 
expedition. 

The bay where the Zoe had anchored, 
was about five miles from where he be- 
lieved the British vessel was to be found/ 
so he had a long pull before him. His boat 
pulled eight oars, and he selected as many 
of the strongest of his hands to man them. 
She was a clumsy-looking craft, and did 
not appear as if any amount of force could 
drive her through the water; indeed, she 
seemed to be a mere fishing-boat, such as 
are used in those waters. He had the pre- 
caution also to pile up a couple of nets in 
her bow and stern, and also to take on 
board a large supply of fish, which he got 
from some fisherman of the place, so that 
nothing was wanting to complete the de- 
<^eption ; for he had taken care that all his 
men should be habited in the ordinary 
fisherman^s dress as he was himself. 

As the boat left the side of the mistico, 
she had, in every respect, the appearance of 
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one belonging to a harmless fisherman just 
returned from his day's avocation. Al- 
though Zappa had with justice full con- 
fidence in his own masquerading talents, he 
wisely. did not wish to run any unnecessary 
risk, and he, therefore, ordered the mistico 
to get under weigh, and to sweep dose in 
shore after him, that he might, in case of 
necessity, hare some support at hand — she 
was, however, not to come nearer than a 
mile from the harbour, where he expected 
to find the brig, for fear of causing his 
character to be suspected. Every arrange- 
ment being made, the boat showed off; away 
she pulled, while he quietly sat on the top 
of the nets, smoking his pipe with perfect 
unconcern, as if he had nothing else to 
think of, besides where he should find the 
best market for his fish. 

For about four miles the men pulled on 
at a rapid pace, laughing and joking as 
they toiled at their oars. A headland, 
from which a reef of rocks projected some 
way out into the sea, then presented itself, 
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and, as they palled round it, the moath of 
a harbour gradually opened cm them. It 
was a secure, and land-locked place, and 
some way up it, Zappa discerned the tall 
masts of the brig he was looking for. His 
practised eye at once recognized her as a 
brig of war, and, as he drew nearer, he 
had little doubt from her build that she was 
British. He had, however, made up his 
mind to run every risk, so he pulled boldly 
up the harbour towards her. 

*' Now, my men," be said, addressing 
his crew, " remember, everything depends 
on your coolness and courage — We are going 
to put our lieads into the lion^s mouth, and 
by all the Gods of our ancestors, if we give 
him cause, he will bite them off without 
the slightest ceremony — Do not stir from 
your seats, and pretend not to understand 
a word which is said to you, which it is not 
very likely you will do ; but should any on 
board speak Eomaic, make any excuse 
which occurs to you for not leaving your 
boat while I am on board.'' 
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By the time he had finished this address, 
they were within a cablets length of the 
brig. 

" What boat is that?' hailed the sentry 
on the poop. 

Oh which Zappa, concluding that the hail 
was intended for him, held up a large fish 
in bis hand. 

'' A fishing boat coming up astern, sir/' 
said the sentry, to the officer of the watch. 

^' Let her come along-side then — ^we want 
some fish/' said the officer, in return. 

"Ah— I think T know that brig!'' ex- 
claimed Zappa, " I am certain of it — she 
is no other than the one which lay in 
Valetta Harbour when I was last there — 
And her captain, too, was, I learnt, the 
very officer I met at the ball, who was 
dancing so frequently with my fair prisoner 
— Now by some wonderful chance or other 
he has discovered that she was not lost in 
the Zodiac, and has come here to look for 
her — I see it all at once, and if I am right 
— Good luck befriend me; for should he dis- 
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cover me, T have not a chance of escape- 
It would be wiser not to venture on board ; 
but to pull quietly back to the mistico, and 
to wait till night when we may try the ^ffept 
of our fire-ship ; but, then a|4in, it is not 
likely that any one but he should know me 
at all, and my dress is so different to whftt 
it was when he saw me, and my beard is so 
grown that even should I be brought into 
his presence, he will not probably recog- 
nize me — I may gain something of what 
they are about, and the venture is, at all 
events, worth making/' 

Zappa arrived at this conclusion as his 
boat ran along- side ttie lone, when it was 
rather too late to think of turning back ; 
indeed he felt that his attempting to do so 
would at once bring suspicion on him. It 
now occurred to him, that to gain any in- 
formation it would be necessary to employ 
some means of exchanging ideas, and for 
that purpose he must speak a little of the 
lingua franca so generally made use of. 
With a dauntless air, therefore, he sprang 
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np the side, and, as he stood at the gang- 
way, he ordered his men to hand him up 
some of the finest of the fish. While they 
were doing so his eye ranged over the decks, 
fore and aft, and he was glad to see that 
Captain Fleetwood was not among the 
officers who were collected on the poop, 
watching him and his boat. The gun-room 
steward was the first to become the pur- 
chaser of a fine dish of fish for his master; 
at a very low price, too, which much 
astonished him. He smelt at them» and 
examined their gills, and turned them over 
most critically; for he could not help 
fancying that there must be some defect. 

The fact was, Zappa had entirely for- 
gotten to learn what price to ask, for, as he 
had seldom before acted the part of a fish- 
monger, he had not the slightest conception 
of what was their value, and was very 
nearly betraying himself thereby. He saw, 
however, with his usual acuteness, that he 
had made a mistake, and took care to cor- 
rect it with the next purchaser, who was 
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the midshipmen's steward ; and who came 
accompanied by their caterer ; hut though 
they had to pay more, the price was still 
so low as to induce them to lay in a stock 
for future consumption. The warrant 
officers, and ship's company, next com- 
menced purchasing, and all suffered as 
Zappa gained experience in his new calling. 

^' But does not the captain eat fish ?' he 
asked of a Maltese seaman, who had been 
acting the part pf interpreter. " Has his 
servant come to purchase?" 

" The captain does not want any fish, he 
is not on board to eat it,'' answered the 
Maltese, carelessly. " I wish he were, for 
he must •have been out in that storm 
yesterday, in one of your little feluccas ; 
and Heaven knows what may have become 
of him." 

'^ Where has he gone then ?" asked the 
pirate. " It would have been wiser to have 
trusted himself in your fine brig here than 
in one of our native boats, which our sea^ 
men only know how to handle/' 
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** Oh ! don't ask me, my friend ; we sea- 
men have no business to talk of our cap- 
tain's doings/' replied the Maltese, laughing, 
^^ But le£ me know where you have learned 
to speak the lingua franca so well. It is 
not often that I can understand ten words 
uttered by the fishermen of these parts." 

" I will reply to your question, friend, 
though you do not answer mine/' returned 
Zappa. '' I sailed as a boy to all parts of 
the coast of the Mediterranean, till my 
father died, and I came home and married. 
I have now a mother and sisters, besides a 
wife and family to support; so I can go 
roving no longer. And so your captain 
has gone on an expedition, has«he. Have 
many people accompanied him, for I suppose 
he did not go alone." 

^* As many went. as he chose to take with 
him/' replied the Maltese. ^' If he had 
ordered them, the whole ship's cpmpany 
would have gone." 

"A clear answer, friend. Does any- 
body ^Ise wish to buy more of my fish. 
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Just ask them, for I must be off again to 
eatch a fresh supply for the support of my 
young family/' said the pirate, carelessly. 
" And can you not tell me then where your 
eaptain has gone to?^ 

^^ I shall begin to think yon have some 
reason for your curiosity, if you ask so 
many questions/' observed the shrewd Mal- 
tese. ^^ I was joking about our captain, 
and, if you want to see him, I can take you 
to him." 

** Is it so," answered Zappa, who easily 
divined the reason of the man's answer, and 
was far too keen to be deceived by it, or to 
want a reply. 

^' I care nothing about your captain, 
further than that I thought I might sell 
him some fish if I met him. But you can 
do me a service, by telling me if I am likely 
to fall in with any other ships of war, or 
merchantmen, with whom I may drive my 
trader 

'* Ah, Padrone, I cannot assist you there 
either ; for we seam^ know little of what 
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happens outside the ship's planks/' re- 
turned the Maltese. ''It is not often 
though one goes long in these seas without 
meeting with a cruiser of our own country, 
and as for merchantmen they are thick 
enough ; but neither o^e nor the other are 
likely to come to such out-of-the-way islands 
as these are/' 

'^ When will that man have finished 
selling his fish there ?'' sung out the officer 
of the watch. ^' Manuel, there — Tell him, 
as soon as he's done, to shove ofil We ought 
not to hold any communication with the 
natives," he muttered to himself, as he con- 
tinued his quarter-deck walk. '^ These 
fellows are as sharp as knives, and, if we 
let them near us, they'll be ferreting out 
something they ought not to know to a cer- 
tainty." 

" Ay, ay, sir," replied Manuel. " Come, 
Mister Fisherman, the officer says you must 
not be standing talking here all day, so I'll 
wish you fareweU, and a good haul the next 
time you let down youF nets." 
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** Thanks, friend, I am generally tolera- 
bly successful in that way/' answered the 
pretended fisherman. ^'Farewell, I shall 
come along side again to-morrow, and I 
hope to find plenty of buyers — I live a little 
way down the coast, and shall sure to be 
back, so do not buy of any one else — Cara-^ 
lambro Boboti, is my name — Don't forget 
it — Farewell, again — " 

Just as he was uttering these words, and 
making the usual salaam to the poop, or rather 
to the officers walking on it, his eye lighted 
on the countenance of a man ascending the 
companion ladder which made even him 
for an instant turn pale. At first the idea 
glanced across his mind that he saw an 
apparition, but the shoulders and the body 
and legs came next, and he was soon con- 
vinced that the person before him was real 
flesh and blood. No less a person, indeed, 
than Colonel Gauntlett ascended from below 
closely followed by his man Mitchell, and stood 
on the deck of the lone, glaring at him witha 
look which convinced him that he was re- 
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cognized through his disguise. There was 
not a moment to be lost. If he remained 
where he stood, the probability was that he 
would be seized ; if he exhibited any fear 
or hurry, it would be equivalent to con- 
demning himself, and he and his com- 
panions would be shot without mercy, as 
they attempted to escape. He felt at once 
that his only chance depended on his own 
coolness so as to make the old officer fancy 
that he was mistaken in his identity. With 
the most perfect self-possession, therefore, 
he repeated his farewell to the Maltese, and 
was about deliberately to lower himself 
into his boat, when the Colonel threw the 
whole ship into commotion, by exclaiming 
in a voice of thunder — 

'* That's him 1 — The scoundrel — the 
Pirate — stop him — fire at him, I'm right, 
Mitchell, am 1 not ? That's the villain who 
attacked the Zodiac, and carried off my 
poor niece r" 

^^ Not a doubt of it your honour. It's 
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the thief of the world who murdered us all^ 
and by the holy poker Til have him/' 

As he uttered these words he sprang 
towards the gangway, nearly capsizing bis 
master, and almost grasped Zappa by the 
croup of the neck before any body else under- 
stood what the commotion was all about. 
He missed him however, and the Pirate 
with a spring which the imminence of his 
danger would alone have enabled him to 
take, leaped into his boat, and as he did so, 
be exclaimed to his crew who saw that 
something was wrong. 

*' Shove off, or we are dead men." 

The Pirates waited no further words to 
excite them to exertion, and a few strokes 
sent the boat clear off the brig's side. 

So great, meantime, was the impetus 
Mitchell had gained, that when he missed 
catching Zappa, he could not again bring 
himself up, and souse overboard in the 
water he went, his head fortunately 
escapiAg the gunnel of the pirate's boat 
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by a few inches. In revenge, an old Pirate 
attempted to give him his coupde grace 
with the blade of his oar, but missed him. 

" Arrah, ye cowardly thief to hit a man 
like that in the water, bjut Til mark ye — 
remember — bad luck to ye/' exclaimed 
Mitchell, as after his first immersion he rose 
to the surface where his spluttering and 
cries drew the attention of the sentry off 
from the pirates. 

^^ A man overboard/' was the first intel- 
ligible cry which was heard, and scarcely was 
it uttered, when three or four men, headed 
by a midshipman, were overboard to attempt 
to pick him up. Mitcheirs own eagerness 
to stop the pirates, very nearly prevented 
them from saving him, for though he had 
little enough notion of swimming, he struck 
out manfully after the boat, which the con- 
fusion had enabled to gain a good distance 
from the vessel before any means had been 
taken to stop her progress. At this junc- 
ture the first lieutenant, hearing a noise, 
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came on deck, and soon brought matters 
into order. 

" Silence there, fore and aft/' he ex- 
claimed. " Let the proper crews stand by 
the falls of their boats. Lower the star- 
board quarter boat, and pick up the man in 
the water. What is it all about ?' 

*' The pirate, sir — the villain, Zappa was 
in that boat. Shoot him — stop him, Mr. 
Saltwell, I say/' exclaimed the Colonel, 
scarcely able to speak from his agitation and 
rage. 

" Sentries, fire at the men in that boat," 
said Mr. Saltwell, in a calm tone, which 
sobered down all who heard him to the 
proper pitch for comprehending orders. 
^' Hand up a dozen muskets from below, 
and some ammunition. Lower thelarbo'ard 
quarter boat, and give chase after that 
fellow/' 

Each order was obeyed with the rapidity 
with which it was given ; but in lowering 
the starboard gig, the after falls got jammed. 
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and her head came right into the water, 
and almost filled her. This delay prevented 
the other gig from going in chase, till she 
had picked up the people in the water, and 
taken them on board ; bat all caused delay^ 
and both boats set off in chase nearly tO" 
gethen 

Meantime, Zappa heard the noise on 
deck, and guessed that the Colonel was 
explaining who he was^ and that he should 
soon have the boats sent after him> 

** Pull till your sinews crack, my friends,'* 
he shouted to his men. **We have no 
child's play now ; but keep a good hearty 
and we shall get clear/* 

Just as he spoke, he looked back at the 
brig, he saw the barrel of a musket glancing 
in the sun, and a shot came flying over his 
heads Another followed, and buried itself 
in the pile of nets against which he 
leaned. 

^'If they have no better shot among 
them we need not fear, *' he shouted^ 
** Keep a good hearty my men. The Zo^ 
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will be close outside, and wiien we reach 
her, we may set the boat at defiance." 

He was, by this time, nearly an eighth of 
a mile from the lone, and palling directly 
out tQWM*ds the mouth of the harbour. 
Several other musket shots had been fired 
at him ; and hit a man in the side, and 
severely hurt him ; but he still declared 
himself able to keep at his oar. 

A long brass gun had, however, been got 
up on the poop, which loaded with musket 
balls, was let fly at them. The shower fell 
thick around them, and had it not been for 
the shelter of the nets, more than one shot 
might have proved fatal to Zappa. 

Another pirate was wounded ; but, for- 
tunately, not enough to disable him, or 
their prospect of escape would have been 
much diminished. The man turned pale as 
he tried to bind a handkerchief round his 
arm, to stop the bleeding ; but he still con- 
tinued tugging at his oar. 
. "Never fear my chief, we will all be 
pierced through and through before we give 
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in," he exclaimed. ^^ Row on bravely my 
comrades, row on.** 

The two gigs were now in full chase, 
rather more than a quarter of a mile 
astern, and the brig had ceased firing, 
leaving all the work to be performed by 
them. Linton had command of the first 
gig, Tompion of the secoud, and both had 
some loaded muskets in the stem sheets, 
and all the men had their cutlasses and 
pistols ; all these necessary arrangements 
having considerably delayed the boats, but 
3altwell judged rightly, that it would be 
worse than folly to send unarmed men 
against such desperate characters as the 
Pirates. There was a strong breeze blow- 
ing nearly across the harbour, from the north* 
west, and as soon as Zippa had got from 
under the lee of the land, and felt the full 
force" of it, he considered that he should be 
able to make more way under sail than by 
pulling. Two of the people were obliged 
to lay on their oars for the purpose of hoist- 
ing it, and as soon as the English saw this, 
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start, and if no other accident happened he 
might hope to beat round it before the 
gigs could come up with him. He must 
now, however, depend entirely on his sail, 
for neither of the two wounded men were 
fit to pull an oar, and with a diminished 
crew the chances would be against him, 
should the wind fail. It was an animating 
struggle, and equally exciting to pursuers 
and pursued. Zappa encouraged his fol- 
lowers and urged them to. persevere to the 
last, hinting at the certainty of a rope, and 
running noose, as the alternative, if they 
were caught. Linton on his part cheered 
on his men, and told them the safety of 
their beloved captain, as well as that of a 
young country woman depended on their 
overtaking the pirate. 

The body of poor Enox who had been 
killed was laid down at the botton of the 
boat, and Togle who was midshipman of 
the gig took his place, so that they very 
soon recovered the ground which had been 
lodt. As they cleared the .western, shore 
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of the harbour the wind was found to draw 
more up its coast and fresh off the water^ 
and a slight sea came rolling in, sparkling 
brightly in the sunshine, adding a life and 
beauty to the scene, with which the work 
of death going on was sadly disconsonant* 
The British seamen cheered and bent to 
their oars with renewed vigour, making the 
spray fly in showers full of rainbow hues 
over the bows, as Linton spoke to them, 
though they wanted no fresh stimulus to 
urge them to exertion. 

*' They will have to tack presently, and 
we shall soon be alongside them/' he ex- 
claimed. " We will pay them off my men, 
and if we do not catch them the first tack 
we will the second." 

Meantime Zappa held on his course firing 
occasionally at the boats, but with less 
success than at first. When also he found 
that the wind headed him, he began to 
calculate that the enemy would, to a cer- 
tainty, be along side him, before he could 
weather the point, and that if they once got 
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there, his chance of escaping was small in-^ 
deed. He felt in truth that he had pyt his 
head into the lion^s mouth, and that the 
lion was wagging his tail. 

^^ Curses on the wind to fail me just as I 
wanted it the most/^ he exclaimed, measur* 
ing with his eye the distance between him 
and his pursuers. '* If it was not for the 
reef, we should have done well, and there 
comes the Zoe, beating up to our assist- 
ance. Thej have heard the firing and 
guessed that something has gone wrong. 
Does anj one know if there is a passage 
through the reef? It struck me as we 
came in that there was a spot free from 
sea- weed, where the water looked deep, 
which should be just now on our larboard 
bow. Per Bacco, I see it, and will try it. 
If we strike we shall fight there to better 
advantage than under weigh, and the 
mistico will be soon up to our assistance.'^ 

None of the Pirates had been through 
the passage, if passage there were, but all 
expressed the wish to try it, instead of 
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having to beat round the point. The helm 
was accordingly kept up, and to the sur* 
prise of the pursuers away the Oreek boat 
darted directly towards the rocks. There 
was, as I have said, some little sea, suffi- 
cient as it met the impediments of the reef 
to make a long line of breakers. There 
was one small spot where it could not be 
said that there was no foam, but where 
the water was rather less agitated 
elsewhere. It was here that the Pirates 
expected to find an opening, but as they 
drew near it they almost doubted the wisdom 
of making the attempt, so little prospect was 
there of their being able to cross it. The 
English^ meantime, were rather divided in 
their opinions. Some thought that driven 
to desperation, they had resolved to destroy 
themselves and their boats ; while others 
were as far wrong on the opposite side, 
and fancied that they were well acquainted 
with some passage through which they in* 
tended to pass. Another minute would 
decide the question. 
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On the Greek boat flew with redoubled 
speed, as she was kept more away. She 
was already amid the broken water. Zappa, 
his nerves unshaken, stood up to steer, 
while a man, leaning over the bow, tried to 
make out the channel. As soon as the 
pirate showed himself, both the English 
boats opened their fire on him ; but, though 
several shot whistled round his head, he 
remained unharmed* Sea after sea, huge 
masses of glittering foam came .rolling in 
on them, threatening to fill the boat, should 
she, for one instant, meet with any impe^ 
diment. 

Every man held his breath, and looked 
with an anxious glance a-head. On either 
side, the water came dancing up, and lap-" 
ping over the gunnel, and beyond the 
heads of the black rocks appeared amidst the 
frothy cauldron through which they sailed. 
Now the side of the boat almost grazed a 
rock, which, had she struck, would have 
sent her into a thousand splinters* A short 
distance more and they would be safe. The 
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Zoe bad observed tbem, and was standing 
towards tbem to render them assistance. 
Even their enemies forbore to fire, so peril- 
ous was their situation, and so certain ap- 
peared their destruction. On they rushed. 

*'Ican see no passage/^ exclaimed the man 
in the bows. ^' We are all lost 1 Ah, no ! 
Starboard the helm — starboard I Haul aft 
the sheet a little ! Up with the helm again ! 
Ease off the sheet. Huzza ! huzza ! We 
are safe 1'' 

The last great danger was past ; a bend 
in the channel had been discovered, through 
which the boat glided ; and now she floated 
in clear water, and held her rapid course 
towards the mistico. No . sooner was the 
chief on board the Zoe* than the helm 
was put up, and off she ran under all 
sail, with her head to the Island of Lissa. 
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CHArTER XL 



Doubtless, the reader will be anxious to 
hear by what wonderful event Colonel 
Gauntlett and -his man, Mitchell, had es- 
caped from the death they were supposed 
to have suffered, and whether poor Bowse, 
and any of the survivors of his crew had 
been equally fortunate ; but, as I have mat- 
ter of still more importance to communi- 
cate in this chapter, I must entreat him 
to have patience till I can return to that 
part of my history. We left the old pirate, 
Vlacco, on his way, by Nina's directions 
to give his assistance to any who might have 
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survived the wreck of the Greek mistico. He 
had no particular wish to turn philanthro- 
pist in his old age, so he went rather in a 
sulky humour, as he would very much 
rather have knocked them on the head than 
have had, not only to save their lives, but, to 
refrain from touching any of their property. 
The orders of his chief 's lady were, how- 
ever, not to be disobeyed ; so he and his 
companions hurried on as fast as they could 
go with the ropes and spars they had with 
them. 

** Ah ! there she drives,*' he muttered, 
^' She might just as well have come on shore 
here, and saved me the trouble of going so 
far. The boat is well handled though, and 
her crew don't seem inclined to give it up to 
the last. They don't know what they are com- 
ing to, or they would be throwing up their 
arms in despair, Well, it's some people's 
fate to be hung, and some to be drowned, so 
they must have m^de up their minds to go 
•out of the world in the last way." 
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He walked on for some diitance furthert 
by which time the little mbtico was close 
in with the rocks. 

"I don*t know though/' he continued, 
*^ She has got past point Ansa ; and Tm not 
quite so certain that she won't rtin right 
np into Ziyra Bay. So, by the i^aints, she 
has ; and, if she had tried to get there, she 
could not have done it better. Now, on 
my sons, or the sea will be too quick for us; 
and will have carried those strangers away 
before we get there. A few minutes more 
brought him and his party to the edge of 
a lofty cliff, from whence they looked down 
into a small sandy hay where, already, al- 
most high and dry, lay the mistico they had 
seen approaching the shore. The entrance 
to the bay was through a very narrow pas- 
sage between two rocks, which could only just- 
have allowed her to scrape through ; but, 
once inside, the force of the sea, was so 
much broken by them, th^t she had received 
little or no damage. The waves were, how^ 
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ever, sufficiently high to break over her, 
and almost to fill her, so that the crew were 
compelled to land as fast 'as they could. 
This they accomplished by dropping down 
from the little stump of a bowsprit as the 
water receded, and running up on to the 
dry sand before it returned. 

** You are lucity fellows to get on shore 
so easily," muttered old Vlaoco. *' But 
now you are there, you are very like mice 
in a trap, you cannot get out without my 
assistance/^ 

From the appearance of the bay, there 

seemed to be much truth in his observation, for 

f so perpendicular were the cliffs, that no 

one could, by any possibility, have scaled 

them. 

He counted the people as they landed, and 
isaw that there were four men and a boy ; 
and he was now watching to learn what they 
would do. There was, he was well aware, 
a narrow pathway cut up the side of the 
cliff; but the lower part was concealed, by 
leading into • a small cavern, so that no 
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strangers were likely to find it. It bad 
been formed, probably, in the days when 
the island was a regular fortress, and had 
been thus arranged, that no enemy should 
land there, and take them unawares. 

The crew of the mistico immediately set 
to work to try and find their way to the 
summit of the clifi*; and it was while they 
were so doing that Vlacco showed himself. 
He went to the lowest part of the clifi*, and 
beckoned to them to come under it, and 
then driving two of the spars into the 
ground, he made a rope fast to them, and 
lowered it over the cliff. It was immedi- 
ately seized by the boy, who, with the 
agility of a monkey, commenced hauling 
himself up by it, towards the summit- It 
was nervous work to see him now swing- 
ing in the air, now placing his feet on the 
narrow ledges of the rock, and thus making 
play for a few yards to rest his arms. 

At last, he stood safely at the top, and 
taking off his cap, cheered to his com- 
panions to follow his example. 
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^'Many thanks, Signor,'^ he said, ad- 
dressing Ylacco in a language, which sounded 
something like Maltese, to which nation he 
apparently belonged, by his dress, and the 
excessively dark hue of his skin. 

One after the other followed, till the 
whole crew were safely landed. 

They were all dressed as Maltese ; but 
one of them addressed Ylacco, in Eomaic, 
and said — 

^^ He and his shipmates had to thank him 
for the assistance he had afforded them. 
If our master was here, he would thank you, 
too ; but, poor fellow, he and the mate were 
washed overboard, and we now know not 
where we have got to, or where to go. We 
must get you and your friends on shore 
here to aid us in getting our vessel afloat; 
and we must then try to find our way back 
to Malta," 

" You^U not find that so easy," muttered 
the old pirate. "But how came you to 
hit the bay in the clever way you did? No 

Q 2 
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one could have done it better who knows 
the island well.'* 

"Our good luck served us, and our 
prayers to the saints were efficacious/' re- 
turned the Maltese. " We did not expert 
to succeed so well, I can assure you." 

"Some people are not born to be 
drowned/' muttered, in a gruff voice, the 
old pirate, who, since he had given up rob- 
bing on his own account, had no further 
fears on the score of the alternative 
generally mentioned. "You're in luck, I 
say ; and since you happen not to be food 
for fishes, as I expected you would be, by 
this time, I must tell you, that I have 
orders to bring you into the presence of 
the chief lady of this island, by whose di- 
rections I came all this way to try and save 
your lives, for I should not have taken so 
much trouble of my own accord, I can tell 
you/' 

" The chief lady of the island," repeated 
' the Maltese, who saw that it would be folly 
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to take notice of the rude tone of the old 
man's observations. ** Who is she, friend T 

^^ Who is she ? Why the wife, or mistress, 
or lady love, or whatever you like to call 
her, of our chie^ Zappa/' answered Ylacco. 

'' Ah r' ejaculated the Maltese, and he 
turned to one of his companions, and in- 
terpreted what he had heard in a language 
Ylacco did not understand. 

It seemed much to affect the man, who 
was a young, dark-skinned Maltese, though 
with features more of the European cast 
than theirs generally are. He spoke a few 
words to the intepreter, who then said — 

'^But, tell me, my friend, is the lady 
you speak of a Greek of these islands, or a 
stranger. We are anxious to know who our 
intended benefactress is.'' 

'^ I don't see how it matters to you, who 
or what she is, provided she is of service to 
you," returned the pirate. "But as you 
want to know, I'll tell you, she's a 
foreigner, and our chief seems very fond of 
her; and she is of him, I should think, by 
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the way, she looks at him. Will that an" 
swer serve you V* 

The interpreter repeated what he had 
heard to his companion, who was evidently 
greatly agitated, though he tried to master 
his feelings, so as not to allow them to at- 
tract the attention of the islanders. He 
was able to say a few words to the inter- 
preter, who immediately asked — 

^^ Has the lady been long in the island ; 
or, has she lately arrived, friend V* 

"I am not going to answer any more of 
your questions,'^ replied old Vlacco, who 
had gradually been losing the little amia- 
bility he ever possessed. " I don't know 
why I said anything at all to you. My 
orders were to see you safely into the lady's 
tower, where I must lock you up ; and, as 
soon as our chief comes back, if he takes 
my advice, he'll heave you all off the top of 
the cliff together," 

" What is your chief absent then ?" said 
the Maltese, with a gleam of satisfaction in 
his countenance. 
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" He is/* replied Vlacco. 

^^ Where has he gone, friead V asked the 
persevering interpreter. 

^' Hough/' was all the old pirate would 
answer. 

" When do you expect him back, friend 1'' 
enquired the interpreter. 

To this Ylacco would not deign a 
^ Hough /' but looked as if he was very 
much inclined to shove his interlocutor over 
the clilT. 

This put an effectual stop to further 
conversation with any of the islanders ; 
but the strangers continued, every now and 
then, making observations to each other in 
a low tone, as they proceeded on their way 
to the tower. 

Old Vlacco hurried them on to the 
causeway, and past the eastern tower, 
which was the one where Ada Garden re- 
sided, till they reached the habitation of 
poor Nina. He then opened the door, 
rudely shoved them all in, and told them 
to amuse themselves as they best could in 
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the dark, while hje went to inform the lady 
of their arrival. 

The fury of the summer tempest had sub- 
sided, and the dark masses of clouds had 
passed away, leaving only a few loitering 
stragglers to follow, in order to restore the 
sky to all its usual brightness. The un- 
tiring waves still continued lashiug the 
base cf the rocks ; but their roar bad les'^ 
sened, and the white foam no longer flew in 
showers of spray up the steep cliffs. 

Ada Garden and the young Italian sat 
9t the window watching for the appear- 
ance of the shipwrecked mariners. As Ada 
saw them at a distance, she at once recog- 
nized them from their dress as Maltese, 
and she longed to question them to learn if 
they had come lately from their native 
island, and could give her any information 
respecting the vessels of war, which were 
there ; and whether the lone had yet sailed 
for England. 

At all events she thought if they could 
effect their escape, they might convey in-^ 
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feelligence of her situation to Malta ; and 
she doubted not, trusting to the chivalry of 
her countrymen, that even should Captain 
Fleetwood have sailed for England, every 
effort would be made for her release. She 
whispered her hopes to Nina, who under- 
stood, and promised to forward her wishes, 

^^ I should much like to speak with these 
poor men myself," she observed. "But 
my 80 doing might excite suspicions which 
might effectually counteract it, and bring 
destrctction on their heads/' 

^* Fear not, lady ; I will speak to them, 
and urge them to convey tidings of you/' 
said Nina. " For though I think not my 
husband would allow innocent men to be 
injured, yet of late he has done acts, and 
said things which make me very wretched, 
though I do not comprehend them. Even 
Paolo has of late come to see me but seldom, 
and is more silent and reserved, than I 
ever before remember him. I know not 
where it will all end, but now and then 
dark shadows pass before my sight, and 

Q 5 
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congregate in the distance till the whole 
future seems full of them* But I rare^ 
lady. Ah ! here come the strangers/' 

Ada had scarcely listened to what her 
companion was saying, so intently had she 
been watching the Maltese seamen. Her 
heart beat so quick with agitation that she 
felt it would overcome her strength ; hope 
and fear rose alternately in her bosom, yet 
she was sure she was not mistaken. Not* 
withstanding the disguise, the dark-stained 
skin, she was as certain nearly as of her 
own existence, that she beheld Charles 
Fleetwood. Love cannot be mistaken. 
And yet his air and walk were not as usual; 
the independent, buoyant step was not 
there, the free, bold carriage of the gallant 
sailor was gone, and he seemed to drag on 
his steps as if weary of life, instead of being 
engaged in an expedition, which she well 
knew must be to rescue her. She had loved 
him before, but as she now saw him risking 
his liberty and his life for her, all the 
tenderest feelings of a woman's nature 
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gushed forth) and she longed to rush into 
bis arms to tell him of her gratitude, and 
deep, undying devotion> She longed to 
call him to make him look up^ to soothe 
his heart by letting him know of her safety, 
but prudence restrained her ; she felt that 
ihe slightest sign of recognition might 
prove his destruction, and she endeavoured 
to conceal her feelings even from him. But 
the quick glance of the young Italian soon 
discovered that she was suffering from some 
powerful emotion, and the direction of her 
eyes betrayed the cause. She at once saw 
that there was some one she knew, but as 
Ada said nothing, she thought it kinder not 
to utter her suspicions. 

"Ishall soon discover when I see them to- 
gether," she said, mentally. " And I will 
not agitate her by asking her questions/' 

In her heart of hearts, Nina hoped that 
the strangers would be able to assist Ada 
in her flight, for though she felt herself 
attracted to the beautiful stranger, she was 
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not the less anxious to get her safe out of 
the island. 

Nina accordingly rose to take her depar- 
tiire, observing that the storm was over, 
and that she must hasten to make arrange* 
men|^ about the shipwrecked strangers, and 
to send for her brother to aid her ; as they 
were not likely to receive much nsststaiice 
or commiseration from Ylacco. She looked 
attentively at Ada as she said this, and the 
expression of thankfulness which she saw 
on her countenance, convinced her still 
more that she was right in her conjectures^ 

As soon as the shipwrecked seamen found 
themselves alone, the one who had hitherto 
appeared of the least importance, and had 
been seen to put on so dejected an air, on 
hearing that they were to be conducted 
into the presence of the chiefs wife was 
now evidently considered by the rest as 
their leader. By a strenuous effort he 
aroused himself, observing, in a language 
which was much more like pure English 
than Maltese, 
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'' We must, while we can, examine the 
condition of the fortress in which we are 
confined, we may find it necessary to try 
and let ourselves out. Except the doori 
there seems, however, to be no outlet, but 
there is a gleam of light coming down from 
the further corner, and there must be an 
i^perture to let it through/^ 

" I will go in, and see all about it," ex- 
claimed the Maltese lad, also speaking 
remarkably good English, and in a few 
minutes, his voice was heard calling on his 
companions to find their way to the foot of 
the steps, and to follow him into the 
chamber above. 

In a few minutes, the whole party were 
assembled in the apartment I have described 
as the pirate's chief store-room. 

" The enemies have chosen to put us in 
possession of the fortress, and have given 
us every means of keeping it,'' exclaimed 
the Maltese lad, examioing the arms and 
ammunition. ^^ All we have to do, is to bar- 
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ricade the door below^ and we might hold 
out a long siege/^ 

*' And very little use that would be^ when 
our object is to get away as fast as we can/^ 
returned another. " However^ we know 
where to find a good supply of arms if we 
want them/' 

Meantime, their leader, and the one who 
had acted as interpreter, had gone together 
into the story above. 

**It is too true, then/* exclaimed the 
first, after they had examined the apart* 
ment, looking as if he could scarcely 
restrain his grief. ''This is evidently a 
lady's chamber, and furnished, too, with all 
the luxury and treasure the Pirate would 
lavish on his wife. Yet it cannot be hers. 
I know her too well — ^gentle and aflFec- 
tionate as she is, she would die rather than 
submit to such degradation. But what is 
this?" be took up a book which lay on the 
table. 

It was one he had often seen in the hands 
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of Ada Garden^ and her name was on the 
title page, Charles Fleetwood, for he it 
was who had come to rescue her he loved, 
as he discovered this fatal confirmation of 
bis worst fearSi covered his face With his 
hands, and groaned. But he quickly 
recovered himself, 

•* No, no— I will not believe it. The 
thought is too horrible — too dreadful. I 
wrong her to entertain it for an instant. 
Yet, who can be this lady the old pirate 
spoke of ? He said she would soon be 
here. Would to Heaven she were come/' 

The whole party had just collected to- 
gether in the lower story, when they heard 
the gate open, and a female figure appeared 
at the entrance. 

Captain Fleetwood's heart beat audibly, 
for, during the first moment, he could not 
tell whether it might not be Ada Gurden ; 
but the next, a gleam of light, and to him 
it was one of sunshine, exhibited a 
graceful and beautiful person ; but a 
stranger. In his satisfaction he was very 
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nearly forgetting himself, and rushing foir-' 
ward to enquire for Ada. She stopped to 
address the old pirate, who had opened the 
gate. f 

^^ You have treated these poor men with 
scant hospitality, thrusting them down here 
wet and hungry/' she observed to him, in 
an angry tone. ^^ Conduct them up to my 
room, and I will enquire whence they come; 
and how they happened to be cast on the 
shore. Send, also, for Signer Paolo, for 
some of them seem hurt, and may require 
bis aid ; and, good Ylacco, see that food 
be supplied to them, of the best the island 
affords, and let a chamber be prepared for 
them in the house, near to the room where 
my brother sleeps. We will, at least, en- 
deavour to be hospitable to the few 
strangers who are ever likely to visit our 
shores." 

Nina ascended to her chamber, into 
which Vlacoo directly afterwards ushered 
the Maltese seamen. She inclined her 
bead in acknowledgment to the reverenca 
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they made her, and then ordered Ylacco to 
retire^ and to fulfil her directions. 

^^Do any of you speak Italian/' she 
asked, in that language. 

*' m Signora^ I do," said Fleetwood, 
stepping forward. *^ I am also eager, in 
the name of my comrades, to thank you 
for ycmr interference in our favor; nor are 
we at all assured, that without it, our lives 
would have been safe, had we fallen into the 
hands of some of those islanders/' 

** As to that,'' returned Nina, ** I can- 
not say. They are rude men, and are little 
accustomed to encounter strangers. But I 
am glad to be of service to you, and will be 
of more, if you can point out the way." 

" The greatest you can render us, Sig- 
nora, will be to order some twenty or thirty 
men fo aid us in launohing our mistico. 
She is, fortunately, uninjured, and we may 
thus be enabled to continue our voyage.'' 

'< They shall do so to-morrow morning, 
by which time the sea will be calm," said 
Nina. ^^ I have ordered lodging and food 
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to be prepared for you. And tell me, can 
I, in any other way, serve you V^ 

Fleetwood felt a strong inclination to 
confide in her completely. Before, he had 
dreaded seeing Ada as the mistress of the 
tower ; and now, he almost wished that she 
had been, for the dreadful thought occurred 
to him that she might be dead. He was 
considering how he should frame some 
question to learn the truth, when his eye 
fell on the book, which he knew contained 
her name. He took it up, and, as if by 
chance, his eye had now, for the first time, 
seen it, he pointed it out to Nina. 

" Lady,^' he said, *' do you know the per- 
son to whom this book belongs V 

" No,*' returned Nina ; ** 1 know no lady 
of that name — but stay. Is the lady 
young, and fair, and beautiful, for, if so, I 
have just parted with her.'^ 

*' She is — she is,** exclaimed Fleetwood, 
in a voice of agitation, the colour rushing 
to bis face, and showing through the darkly 
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stained skin. Where is she, ladyl Oh, 
tell me I'' 

Nina smiled. 

"You have betrayed yourself, signor/* 
she answered. " But you may confide in 
me — I will not injure you. I thought, 
from the first, that you were not U common 
seaman, in spite of your costume. Such 
speak not with the accent you do. Tou 
take a great interest in this fair girl. Con- 
fess it.^^ 

** I do, signora— and, moreover, I would 
risk everything to rescue her." 

^*I thought as much,** returned Nina. 
*' I may find means to serve you — and will 
do so. But remember, signer, that I may, 
also, some day call upon you to assist one 
who, although you may look upon him as 
an enemy, may demand your aid. Promise 
me, that should I ever require it, you will 
exert all your energies — you will strive to 
the utmost — you will even risk your life 
and safety, if I demand it of you, to serve 
him I will not now name. Say you will 
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do this, and yoa enable me to do all you 
require. Otherwise, I cannot, for in aiding 
your wishes, I am disobeying his orders, 
and I cannot justify my conduct to myself/' 

^'You must remember, signora, that a 
Dtairal officer, and, I confess to you, that I 
am one, owes his first duty to his country ; 
next that, gladly will I obey your wishes," 
returned Fleetwood. " If any one, in whom 
you take interest is in difficulty, and I 
have the means to save him, I promise^ 
faithfully, to do so. More, I cannot say. 
Will that satisfy you T 

^Mt does. Say, whence did you come — 
and whither were you bound, when you 
were driven on this coast. It may be 
necessary to show that I have not forgot* 
ten the most important part of the ex* 
amination.'' 

'^ We come from Malta, and were bound 
for Smyrna ; but were driven out of our 
course by a gale of wind, in which we lost 
our master and mate. Our vessel was 
wrecked, and becoming the purchasers of 
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way home in her. None of us, howew, 
undeistmndiDg nayigatioa, we were afraid 
to contioue oar voyage till we found some 
one to supply their place. This, lady, is 
the story we have to tell to acooant for 
oar appearance on the island ; but, in one 
point, believe me, I do not deceive yoa, 
when, I assure you, that we come not here 
to injure, in any way, the chief of this 
island/' 

*^ Enough, signer; I trust to you,'' re* 
plied Nina. "I will now have you and 
your companions conducted to the apart- 
ments prepared for you. There is but small 
habitable space in the castle, extensive as it 
once was, and it would lead to suspicions 
were you to be better lodged/' 

She clapped her hands, and little Mlla 
4ippeared to conduct the strangers to the 
abode Nina had selected for them. 

Left alone, she stood, for an instant, a 
picture of misery. 

"Alas, alas!' she repeated to herself 
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** ETeijthing I hear and ne oonTiiieeB 
that bis course is one full of dango-, if not, 
also, of crime. Bat I am acting for the 
best, and am gaining a power which may 
serve him at bis atmoat need. I am doing 
what is right.'' 

Poor Nina, the idol she had set np, was 
graJuallj chaoging his god-like radiance for 
a sombre hne, his heavenly countenance 
for one of dark malignity. So must all 
false idols change. The brighter and more 
beautiful they appear at first^ the blacker 
and more hideous will they become. 

The adventurers bad retired to rest. 
Their coucbes were composed of heather, 
scattered along the sides of the room ; but 
it was covered with thick cloths and rugs, 
and formed no contemptible resting place ; 
their drenched clothes had been well dried, 
and they had enjoyed a plentiful meaL 
Even Fleetwood bad done justice to it, and 
the Maltese lad, who was no other than our 
friend Jack liaby astonished little Mila by 
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the prodigious extent of his midshipman's 
appetite. 

Another seeming Maltese, was a person 
the reader is probably not prepared to meet. 
He was our friend Bowse, late master of 
the Zodiac, who, having been rescued from 
the fate which hung over him, had entreated 
Captain Fleetwood to be permitted to ac- 
company him, and to share his dangers in 
recovering Miss Garden. 

The Greek Captain, Teodoro Vassilato, 
was the person who had acted as inter- 
preter. He had once been taken prisoner 
by the pirates, and having a little private 
revenge of his own to satisfy, he had 
offered his services, which were too valua- 
ble to be refused. 

The last person was really a Maltese 
seaman, long a faithful attendant on Fleet- 
wood. He was to be put forward as the 
most prominent person, should any doubt 
arise, as to their being really Maltese. 

As the reader may have suspected, the 
shipwreck was the result of design rather 
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than chance or mismanagement ; and 
though they had long been waiting for a 
gale of wind, better to account for it, and 
as the most certain means of getting a foot- 
ing on the island, they had scarcely bar- 
gained for one of such violence. 

As, however, Captain Vassilato was con- 
-fident of the spot, they resolved to stand 
on. They well knew the danger they 
were running-for they felt that it would 
be almost certain death, should the pirates 
discover them ; but they had strung up 
their nerves for the work, and all were 
anxious to serve Captain Fleetwood, and 
to rescue Adu Garden from captivity. 

Fleetwood had thrown him^self on his 
couch, thinking of Ada, and pondering 
how he might best obtain an interview with 
her, when the door slowly opened, and a 
dark figure entered, holding a light in his 
hand. He attentively scrutinized the 
countenances of the sleepers, and then 
stopping before Fleetwood, he threw the 
light full on his face, so as to awaken him 
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thoroughly, had he slept, and beckoned to 
him. 

Fleetwood sprang to his feet. 

"Follow me, signor/^ whispered the 
stranger, in Italian. " I have come to con- 
duct you into the presence of one you have 
long wished to meet." 

"To the English lady?" he asked— his 
voice trembling with agitation. 

The stranger laid his finger on his lips as 
a signal of silence, and beckoned him to 
follow. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



After the lone left Gephalonia, she com- 
menced ber intricate passage among the 
innumerable isles and islets of the Grecian 
Archipelago, towards Lissa, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which, his new friend Teodoro 
Vassilato, the captain of the Ypsylante, 
had appointed a rendezvous with Captain 
Fleetwood. 

On first starting, they were favoured 
with a fair breeze ; but, no sooner did they 
get among the labyrinthian mazes of the 
islands, than a foul wind set in, and delayed 
them, in a manner which sorely tried 
Fleetwood's impatient spirit Any one 
who has cruised among those islands, will 
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know the difficulty of the navigation, and 
the necessity for constant watchfulness* 
Besides the thousand islands and islets, 
there are, in every direction, rocks of all 
sizes ; some just below ^he water ; others 
rising above it to various heights ; and al- 
though there are no regular tides, there are 
powerful and very variable currents, and 
nany a ship has been cast away in con- 
sequence of tlieoi — the master, by his cal- 
Qulations, fancying himself often well free 
of the danger on which he has been, in 
reality, running head-long. 

The lone had stood to the southward, 
and had tacked again to the northward, with 
the island of Milo blue and distant on her 
weather beam, when, just as the sun, in his 
full radiance of glory, was rising over the 
land, the look-out a-head hailed that there 
were breakers on the starboard bow. 

" How far off do you make them?*' asked 
Linton, who was officer of the watch, as he 
went forward to examine them himself with 
his telescope. '' By Jove I there is a mass 

B 2 
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of black rocks there ; and I believe, 
there is somebody waving to us on them/' 
he exclaimed. ^' Here, Kaby, take my glass 
and see what you can make out.'^ 

" I can make it out clearly, sir/* replied 
the midshipman. ^' There are a number of 
people on them ; and they have a sheet or 
blanket, or something of that sort, made 
fast to a boat hook, or small spar, and they 
are waving it to attract our attention." 

**They have been cast away then, de- 
pend on it ; and we must go and see what 
we can do for them/' said Linton. *' Run 
down and tell the captain ; and, as you come 
back, rouse out the master, and ask him how 
close we may go to the rocks/' 

The captain and master, as well as all the 
officers, were soon on deck, and the brig 
was looking well up towards the rocks 
within a few cables' length of which, to 
leeward, the pilot said they might venture. 

There was a good deal of sea running, 
for it had been blowing very hard the pre- 
vious day ; but the wind had gone down 
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considerably, and Captain Fleetwood ex- 
pressed his opinion that there would not be 
niach difficalty in getting the people off the 
rocks, provided they could find an approach 
to them on the leeside ; but, on getting 
nearer, the rock appeared to be of so small 
an extent, that the waves curled round it, 
and made it almost as dangerous to near it 
on one side as on the other. 

'' I think that I can make out a part of 
the wreck jammed in between two rocks, 
just flush with the water,'* observed Salt- 
well, who had been examining the place 
with his glass. ^^An awkward place to 
get on/' 

^^ Faith, indeed, it is," said the master. 
*' If we hadn't come up, and another gale of 
wind had come on, every one of those poor 
fellows would have been washed away." 

"It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good;" remarked the purser, who was a bit 
of a moralist, in a small way. ^' Now, we 
have been complaining of a foul wind ; and, 
if we had had a fair one, we should have 
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run past those rocks ivithout ever seeing 
the people on tbem/' 

'^ No higher/' exclaimed the gruff roice 
of the quarter -master, who was cunning 
the ship. " Mind your helm, or you'll have 
her all aback." 

^^ The wind is heading us,'' muttered the 
man at the wheel. " She's fallen off two 
points." 

*' Hands about ship," cried Captain Fleet- 
wood. *' We'll shew the poor fellows we do 
not intend to give them the go-by. Helm's 
a-lee! Tacks and sheets! Main-topsail 
haul Of all haul." 

And round came the brig, with her head 
to the eastward, or towards the Island of 
Milo. She was at this time about two 
miles to the southward of the rock, and 
that the people on it might not suppose that 
she was about to pass them, Captain Fleet- 
wood ordered a gun to be fired to attract 
their attention, and to show them that they 
were seen. This appeared to have a great 
effect ; for the officers observed them 
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through their telescopes waving their signal 
stafTs round and round, as if to exhibit 
their delight. 

^^ They seem as if they were all drunk 
on the rock there," said Linton, ^^ I never 
saw people make such strange antics/' 

'^ I fear it is more probable that they are 
mad/' observed the Captain. '^ I have 
known many instances in which men have 
been thus afflicted, who having nothing to 
satisfy their hunger or thirst, have been 
tempted to drink salt-water/' 

^' It proves that they must have been a 
long time there. We must not keep on long 
on this tack, master, I suspect." 

The lone was soon about again on the 
starboard tack, and away she flew, every 
instant nearing the rock. It soon became 
evident that Captain Fleetwood was right in 
his suspicions ; for, as they drew closer, they 
could see that some of the unfortunate 
wretches had thrown off all their clothing, 
and were dancing and leaping, and gesticu*- 
lating furiously — ^now joining hands, and 
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whirling round and round, as fast as the 
inequalities of the ground would allow 
them, then they would rush into the water, 
and then roll down and turn over and over 
shrieking at the top of their voices. Some 
again were sitting crouching by themselves 
moving and gibbering, and pointing with 
idiot glance at their companions, and then 
at the vesseL Two or three figures were 
seen stretched out by the side of the rock 
apparently dead or dying. In the centre, 
and highest part of the rock, a tent was 
erected, and before it were several persons 
in a far calmer condition. Some were 
waving to the brig, others were on their 
knees, as if returning thanks to Heaven for 
their approaching deliverance, and two 
were stfetched out on rude couches formed 
of sails in front of the tent too weak to 
stand up. At last the lone got under the 
lee of the rock, and hove to, 

" We must take great care how we allow 
those poor fellows to get into the boats/* 
said Captain Fleetwood. ^' I need not tell 
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you how mnch I value every moment ; at 
the same time, in pity for those poor 
wretches, we must endeavour to rescue 
them. I propose, therefore, to anchor the 
cutter at two cables length from the rock, 
and to veer in the dinghy till she drops along 
side them. We must then allow only two 
at a time to get into her, and then again 
haul her oflF. How many are there — do 
you count, Mr. Linton." 

" About forty, sir, including those who 
appear dead or dying,'' returned the second 
lieutenant.' 

" Twenty trips will take about two hours, 
as the cutter must return once to the ship 
with her first cargo. It will be time well 
spent at all events." said Fleetwood, calcu- 
lating in his mind the delay which would 
be thus occasioned in discovering where Ada 
had been conveyed, and attempting her 
rescue. '' Mr. Saltwell, I will entrust the 
command of the expedition to you," con- 
tinued the Captain. '* Mr. Viall,'' to the 
surgeon, " we, I fear, shall want your ser- 
vices on board; but, Mr. Farral,'' to the 

B 5 
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assistant surgeon, ^' you will proceed in the 
cutter, and render what aid you consid^sr 
immediately necessary. Take^ at all events, 
a couple of breakers of water, and a bottle 
or two of brandy — You will find some 
stimulant necessary to revive the most ex- 
hausted — I should advise you, Mr. Viall, 
to have some soft food, such as arrow root 
or something of that nature boiled for 
them by the time they come off. They 
have probably been suffering from hunger 
as well as thirst, and anything a of coarse 
nature may prove injurious/' 

The cutter was hoisted out, and every 
preparation quickly made. Numbers of 
volunteers presented themselves, but Lin- 
ton's was the only offer which was ac- 
cepted, as he undertook to go on to the 
rock in the first trip the dinghy made, and 
to render what aid he could to those who 
appeared to be on the brink of dissolution, 
when even a few minutes might make the 
difference, whether they died or recovered. 
Mr. Saltwell gave the order to shove oft'. 
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tud away the catter pulled up towards the 
rock with the dinghy in tow on her work of 
humanity. 

The Captain and those who remained on 
board^ watched the progress of the boats, 
as well as the movements on the rock with 
intense interest. It is scarcely possible to 
describe the excitement on the rock, caused 
by the departure of the boat. If the ac- 
tions had before been extravagant, they 
were now doubly so ; they shrieked, they 
danced, they embraced each other with the 
most frantic gestures ; and, indeed, ap- 
peared entirely to have lost all control over 
themselves. 

The cutter dropped her anchor at the 
distance it was considered advisable from 
the rock ; but her so doing seemed to make 
the unhappy maniacs fancy that she was not 
coming to their assistance, and their joy 
was at once turned into rage and defiance. 
One of them leaped into the water, and en- 
deavoured to swim towards the boat. Lin- 
ton, who had taken the precaution before 
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leaving the ship, to arm himself, as had 
Raby, who was bis companion, instantly 
leaped into the dinghy, with the two men 
destined to pull her ; and they urged her 
on as fast as they could to succour the un- 
happy wretch, slacking away at the same 
time a rope made fast to the cutter. They 
had got near enough to see his eye-balls 
starting from his head, as he struck out 
towards them, his hair streaming back, his 
mouth wide open, and every muscle of his 
face working with the exertion, of which 
he himself was scarcely conscious, when as 
he was almost within their grasp, he uttered 
a loud shriek, and throwing up his arms, 
sunk at once before them. A. few red 
marks rose where he had been, but they 
were quickly dispersed by the waves. 

^^ The poor fellow must have broken a 
Wood vessel, sir," said Baby. 

"No, indeed," replied Linton, ** every 
artery must have been opened to cause 
those dark spot^. A ground shark has got 
hold of him, depend on it. Heaven grant 
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we do not get capsized, or our chance of 
escape will be small. But, hark! what 
language are those fellows speaking. It is 
French, is it not?' 

" French, sure enough, sir,'* replied Jack 
Raby. " I thought so, before we left the 
cutter."* 

^^ Sucre b^tes Anglais! How dare you 
venture here. This is our island, far better 
than your miserable Malta. We have taken 
possession of it, and will hold it against all 
the world. Begone with you, or we will 
sink you, and your ship to the bottom ; 
off, off/' 

As they were uttering these words, they 
continued making the most violent gestures 
of defiance and contempt, but this did not 
prevent Linton from approaching the rock. 
It was larger than it had appeared to be 
at a distance, and at the spot to which he 
was making, there was a little indentation, 
where the water was comparatively smooth. 
I have said that there was a group of men 
in front of a tent, at the higher part of the 
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rock ; and these thej now observed, were 
armed, and had thrown up a sort of forti- 
fication, with planks and chests, and spajs, 
and other things cast on shore from the 
wreck, aided by the natural inequality of 
that part of the rock. 

" Good Heavens !" thought Linton. "And 
on so small a spot of ground, could not 
these men rest at peace with each other?'' 

Just as the dinghy was within two boat- 
hooks length of the rock, a voice from among 
the group, hailed in English — 

" Take care, sir, or those fellows will 
murder you all. They have been threatening 
to do it. But if we could but get up a 
few drops of water here, we should soon be 
able to quiet them.'' 

" I have the water for you, and I will 
try what I can do to pacify them," shouted 
Linton, at the top of his voice. "-4 present 
mes amiSy* he said in French ; we have 
come here as friends to aid you ; we do not 
want to take your island, to which you are 
welcome ; and to couviace }0u that we do 
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not come as enemies, any two of you can 
go off to the large boat there, where they 
may have as much food and water as they 
require/' 

Two of them rather more sane than the 
rest, on hearing this, shouted out — 

^* Food and water — that is what we want 
— you are friends we see — we will go/' 

" No, no — if any go, all shall go !'* ex- 
claimed the rest, rushing down to the 
water ; but, so bliud was the eagerness 
of the mass that these were precipitated 
headlong into the sea, and would have be- 
come food for the ground sharks had not 
Linton and his companions hauled them into 
the dinghy. He was now afraid that he 
should be obliged to return at some risk 
with the boat thus heavily laden, but before 
doing so he determined to make one more 
attempt to join the people on the top. His 
first care, before letting the boat again 
drop in, was to pour a few drops of brandy 
and water down the throats of the two 
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Frenchmen they had rescued. This so re- 
vived them, and with their immersion in 
the water, so restored their senses that they 
rose up in the boat, and shouted out to 
their companions : 

" These men are friends — receive them 
as brethren among you, and .we will be 
answerable for their honesty/' 

" Now, messieurs, is your time/' said 
one. *' Hasten, if your desire to get on 
shore, or their mood will change.'' 

•' Pull in," cried Linton, and in another 
moment he and Raby, who carried a breaker 
of water on his shoulder, sprung on shore, 
while the boat was hauled back to the 
cutter. 

There they stood for an instant con- 
fronting the most ferocious-looking beings 
it is possible to conceive in human shape — 
their beards were long, and their hair wet 
and tangled, and hanging down over their 
shoulders, their eye-balls were starting from 
their beads, and their limbs were emaciated 
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in the extreme, lacerated, and clotted with 
blood and dirt — scarcely any of them hav- 
ing a rag of clothing to covier them. 

" Now, my friends, allow us to proceed 
to a place where we may sit down, and dis- 
cuss our plans for the future/' said Linton, 
hoping thus to keep them quiet till he could 
get nearer the summit of the rock. 

" Cest bien, (fest bien" they answered. 
'^ Monsieur is a man of sense/' said one, 
with a maniac leer at his companion. ^' We 
will allow him to make merry at our next 
feast, eh, comrades?" 

And they laughed, and shouted at the 
wit of the poor wretch. 

*'We will proceed then," said Linton, 
who found them pressing on him. " Push 
on, Raby, and try and gain the top before 
these mad-men break out again. Let us 
advance, messieurs/' 

^^ What, and join our enemies in the 
castle up there V sneered the maniac, who 
had proposed them joining their feast, of 
the nature of which they could have little 
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doubt. " No, no— We see that you are no 
friends of the French, so over you go to 
feed the fishes.'^ 

As he uttered these words, he made a 
rush at Linton, who with difficulty leaped 
out of his way, M'hen the miserable wretch, 
unable to stop himself, ran on till he fell 
over into the water, where his companions 
derided his dying struggles. This attracted 
the attention of some ; but the others made 
a rush at Linton, who had just time to draw 
his cutlassv and to keep them off from him* 
self, and Eaby, who, hampered with the 
water cask, could do little to defend himself. 

So rapidly had the events, I have men- 
tioned, taken place that there was not time 
even for the dinghy's return to bring them 
assistance. Had Linton chosen to kill his 
assailants he might easily have preserved 
his own safety, but unwilling to hurt them, 
unconscious as they were of what they 
were about, he was very nearly falling a 
victim to his own humanity. As he and 
Jack Kaby sprung up the rock they got 
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routid them, and on a sudden they found 
themselvesattackedfrombe hind. On turning 
bis head, for a moment, a powerful wretch 
seized bis sword by the blade, and though 
it was cutting his hands through and 
through he would not let it go. At the 
same instant others threw their arms round 
his neck, and were dragging him to the 
ground where in all probability they would 
instantly have destroyed him, when two 
persons sprung down from the top of the 
rock with heavy spars in their hands, and 
striking right and left on the heads of the 
maniacs, compelled them to let go their 
hold, and allow Linton and Raby to spring 
to their feet. 

" Now, sir, now is your time !" ex- 
claimed one of their deliverers. " Up to 
the fortress before they rally — They have 
had such a lesson that they will not think of 
coming there again.'' 

Neither of the officers required a second 
call, and in an instant they were in front of 
the tent. 
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'* You have brought us water, sir, — 
Thank Heaven, the breaker has not been 
injured r exclaimed the man, who had 
aided themsoeffectually,takingit from Kaby*s 
shoulder, who poured out some into a cup 
which he had brought for the purpose. As 
he did so Rabj examined his countenance, 
which, though haggard and emaciated, he 
recognised as belonging to an old friend. 

" What, Bowse I" he cried. " Is it you ? 
— I am indeed glad to find that you have 
escaped from the pirates, though we find you 
in a sorry condition enough/' 

" Ah, Mr. Raby, I knew the lone at once, 
and glad I am to see you,*' answered Bowse, 
filling the cup with water. He was about 
to carry it to his own mouth, but by a 
powerful effort he restrained . himself, mut- 
tering. ** There are others want it more 
that I do.'' 

And he handed it to Linton, pointing to 
one of the sufferers on the ground. Linton 
took the cup, and pouring a few drops of 
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brandy into it, gave it to the person indi- 
cated. 

" What !" he exclaimed, as he did so. 
*• Do I indeed see Colonel Gauntlett ? Tell 
me, sir, is Miss Garden here. I need not 
say how much it will relieve the mind of 
Captain Fleetwood to know that she is 
safe/' 

The Oolonal groaned as he gave back the 
cup, saying— 

"Indeed I know nothing of my poor 
niece/' 

In a few minutes a cup of water had 
been given to each of the persons round 
the tent, the reviving effects of which was 
wonderful on even the most exhausted. 
Meantime the unhappy wretches on the 
lower part of the rock were shrieking and 
gesticulating as before, but instead of look- 
ing at the boats they now turned their eyes 
towards those who were quenching their 
raging thirst with the supply of water 
brought by Linton and Eaby. At this 
juncture the dinghy returned, and the men 
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in ber succeeded by a cbup de main in 
getting two men off, when by a less forci*- 
ble manner tbey would probably have failed. 
The moment they reached the rock tbey 
leaped on it, holding tbe boat by the 
painter, and before the Frenchmen were 
aware they had seized two of them who had 
jackets to catch hold of, and had hauled 
them into the boat. A second time the 
manoeuvre had equal success, and thus six 
were got off without much trouble. Linton 
now bethought him of trying to soothe some 
of them by giving them water, and at last 
he succeeded in attracting one (^ them up 
the rock, by holding up a cup of water. 
The man took it and quaffed it eagerly. 

" C^est mieux que le sangl^ be exclaimed 
in a hollow voice, followed by a fierce 
laugh. '* More more morer 

Tbe Lieutenant considered that he might 
give him a little more, and others seeing 
that their comrade was obtaining that for 
which they had been longing, came up and 
held out their hands for the cup, their man- 
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ner and the unmeaning look of their eyes 
shewing that they were more influenced by 
the instinct of animals than the sense of 
men. 

By digrees the whole of them came up 
and obtained a cup of water, and Linton 
had the satisfaction of seeing that they had 
become much calmer and more manageable. 
He, in consequence, thought he might ven- 
ture down to examine the condition of the 
Still more unfortunate beings who sat by 
themselves, altogether unconscious of their 
condition, as well as of those he had seen 
stretched out at their length near the edge 
of the rock. Bowse, however, recommen- 
ded him not to attempt to do so till a 
greater number of the maniacs had been 
got off. If Mr. Kaby, and I, and Mitchell, 
there, (meaning the Colonel's servant, who 
was the second man who had come to their 
rescue), were to accompany you, and it 
would not be safe for you to go alone, 
those poor wretches might attack our 
fortress and murder all in it, and to say the 
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truth I am afraid you can do very little 
good to any of them. 

Bowsers arguments prevailed, and Lin- 
ton and Raby set to work to get the peo- 
ple into the dinghy. He found the best 
way was to give them a little water at a 
time, and then to promise them more di- 
rectly they should reach the cutter. In 
this way several more were got off, the 
seamen seizing them neck and heels the 
moment they got near the dinghy, and 
tumbling them in. At last Linton, leaving 
Bowse in charge of what he called the 
fortress, proceeded with Raby and Mitchell 
carrying the remainder of the water to aid 
those who either could not or would not 

• 

move. The first man they came to, lay 
moaning and pointing to his mouth. No 
sooner did his parched lips feel the cooling 
liquid, than he sat upright, seizing the 
cup in both his hands, and drained off the 
contents. Scarcely had he finished the 
draught than uttering a deep sigh, he fell 
back, and stretching out his arms expired. 
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On the next the water had a more happy 
eflPect — the eye which at first was glazed 
and fixed, slowly acquired a lo<^ of con*- 
sciousness, the muscles of the face relaxed, 
and a smile, expressive; of gratitude, seemed 
to flit acrogs the countenance of the suf«- 
ferer* The next who was sitting by 
himself, almost naked, with his feet close 
to the sea, received the cup with a vacant 
stare, and dashed the precious liquid on 
the ground, while the cup itself would 
have rolled into the sea, had not Raby 
fortunately saved it. They, however^ 
again tried him with more; and no sooner 
did the water actually touch his lips than 
beseemed as eager to obtain it as he was 
before indifferent to it. When the dinghy 
returned, these two were lifted into her and 
conveyed on board the cutter. The cutter 
had, by this time, a full cargo on board^ 
which she transferred to the lone, and then 
returned, anchoring closer in with the rock 
than before. While Linton and his com^ 
panions were attending, as 1 have described, 
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to the most helpless of the French seamen, 
they were followed closely by the remainder 
who watched their proceedings with idiot 
wonder. 

The threatening gestures of the gang, 
who were behind, made him glad to find 
a way by which he could retreat to the sum- 
mit of the rock, where he found assembled, 
besides the persons I have already mentioned, 
the second mate and three British seamen 
of the Zodiac, as also the captain of a 
French brig-of-war, which it appeared bad 
been wrecked there ; four of his officers, 
and five of his men, who were the only 
ones who bad retained their strength and 
their senses ; and many of them were so 
weak that they had not sufficient strength 
to walk down to the boats. Linton, ac- 
cordingly, sent for further assistance, and 
two more hands came off from the cutter, 
both for the purpose of carrying down the 
sufferers, and of defending them in the 
meantime, from any attack the maniacs 
might make on them. Colonel Gauntlett, 
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although, at first, unable to walk, quickly 
recovered, and insisted on having no other 
assistance than such as Mitchell could afford 
in getting to the boat. The French cap- 
tain had suffered the most, both from 
bodily fatigue and mental excitement. 

All this party having been embarked, 
Linton advised that the cutter should re- 
turn to the ship, and begged that four 
more hands should be sent him with a good 
supply of rope yarns. While the boats 
were absent, he tried to calm and conciliate 
the unhappy beings on the rock ; but, al- 
though they no longer attempted to injure 
him, it was evident that they abstained 
from doing so, more from fear than good 
will. 

They were in all, remaining alive, twelve 
persons ; and when the dinghy returned, 
he found his party to amount to eight men, 
with which he considered he should easily 
be able to master the others. The unfor- 
tunate Frenchmen had not sense to perceive 
what he was about, and he had captured and 
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boQD^ three before tbey attempted to es- 
eape from him. Then ootBmeiieed the most 
tetraetdinary ehase roand and round the 
sock. In a shore time, three more 
were bound ; and these Linton sent off 
before be ^made any farthc^r attempt to ttkt 
the rest. There w^ere still six at krge — 
tierce, powerful men, who evaded every 
means he could devkse to get hold of them 
without using actual force. He was still nn- 
willing to pull away and leave them to their 
fate ; at length, he ordered' his men to 
make a simultaneous rush at them, and to 
endeavour to trip them up or to knock them 
over with the flats of tiieir cutlasses. Four 
of them were secured, though they had 
their knives in their hands, and made a des- 
perate resistance; the others, they were 
two, who appeared to be the maddest of 
the party, darted from them ; and, 
before they could be stopped^ leaped off, 
on the weather side, when they were quickly 
awallowed up among the breakers. Linton 
and his companions shuddered as they left 
the fatal spot. 
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The loQO, >mth her new passepgerft: on 
board, kept on her course ; and the wind 
still <:ontinuiQg fouK Captain Fleetwood 
steered for Athens — off which place, the 
French commander said he was certain to 
£nd a ship of his own country to reeeive 
him and his crew. 

A French frigate wasfallen in with, as was 
.expected ; and the French captain and his 
surviving officers and crew, were transferred 
to her. They were aU full of the deepesjt 
expressions of gratitude for the service 
which had been rendered them, and all 
united in complimenting Bowse for his be- 
haviour during' the trying time of the ship- 
wreck, which had been the chief means of 
preserving their lives. 

I will not describe Fleetwood's feelingp 
on seeing Colonel Gauntlett, and on hearing 
that Ada had, to a certainty, been carried 
off by Zappa. He had been prepared for 
the account ; for he believed, from the first, 
that it was for that purpose he had- attacked 
the Zodiac. 
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Sach, however, was a conjecture a lover 
would naturally form, as he considered her 
the most valuable thing on board ; but per- 
haps the more worldly reader may consider 
that the rich cargo had greater attractions, 
as well as the prospect of a large sum for 
her ransom. He was not aware that at that 
very time Zappa had sent to Aaron Ban- 
nech, the old Jew of Malta, to negociate 
with her friends for that very purpose. The 
Colonel, of course, remained on board to 
assist in the search for his niece, while 
Bowse begged that he might be allowed to 
remain also for the same object, and his 
men entered on board the lone, which was 
some hands short. 

A few words must explain the appearance 
of Captain Bowse and his crew, and pas- 
sengers on the rock. When Zappa had left 
the Zodiac he had bored holes in her, for 
the purpose of sending her to the bottom — 
she, however, did not sink as soon as ex- 
pected, and Bowse, with some of his people 
who were unhurt, were able to put a boat 
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to rights, and to launch her. The boat car- 
ried them all, and they were making for the 
nearest coast when they were picked up by 
a French man of war. The French ship 
was soon after wrecked on a barren rock, on 
which they existed without food for many 
days, and where many of the Frenchmen 
went mad. Here they remained till the 
lone took them off. 

Fleetwood had been very unhappy at 
having been compelled to go so much out of 
his way to get rid of the Frenchmen ; but 
he was well rewarded for the delay, by 
falling in, when just off the mouth of the 
Gulf of Egina, with the very brig he had 
chased before touching at Gephalo^ia, the 
Ypsylante. Captain Teodoro Yassilato came 
on board, and expressed his delight at meet- 
ing him again, insisting on being allowed to 
accompany him on his search. 

** I was once taken prisoner by the rascals 
myself, and narrowly escaped with my life, 
and I may have some little expectation of 
satisfaction in punishing them,'' he ob« 
served. ^' Indeed, without my assistance 
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I do not think you have much chance of 
success/' 

This last argument prevailed, and Fleet- 
wood warmly pressing his new friend's hand 
assured him of his gratitude for fais pro- 
mised as9istance. The two brigs therefore 
sailed in company to sparch for the pirate's 
island* 
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